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ONG before Cannon Mills had climbed to 


leadership in the towel-market, they 








were looming the first fine lengths of Cannon 
sheeting. As the largest cotton buyers in this 
country, getting first choice at first grades and 
paying volume-prices, it was to be expected 
that Cannon would produce a superlative 
sheet at a surprise price. 

But there’s been no attempt to sell the 





sheet on Cannon towel reputation. Instead, 
just as the towels were established, years ago, through a persistent 
trade-press campaign, so the sheets are being introduced. Every issue 
of a picked list of papers going to merchandise managers and linen 
buyers carries the news of the new product ... in copy as carefully 
written and well illustrated as any consumer campaign. 

This is a time of composition and orchestration—building up 
Good-will, Wide Distribution and Store Favor—but even at the 
present moment, the “sheet music” sounds pretty good on the cash 


registers of department stores. 
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On the Code 100” 


HE Milwaukee Journal started operations 

under the President’s blanket re-employ- 
ment agreement on July 31—the first establish- 
ment in Milwaukee to accept the code. Eager 
to do its part, The Journal has not asked 
and will not ask any concessions because of 
its being a newspaper. The terms of the code 
will be adhered to 100%. 


Mechanical departments are now on a 35 hour 
week schedule. ALL other employes including 
outside salesmen and employes who might be 
classed as “professional persons” have been 
placed on the 40 hour week schedule. 


Wages have not been and will not be decreased 
with the shorter hours. Fifty-seven employes 
have already been added to the payroll. 
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Advertising Has 


Become Farmer’s 


New Hired Man 


Working with Agricultural Adjustment Act, It Affords Him Means of 
Making Most of New Deal 








Le production does not mean a successful marketing opera- 
tion. Thus the control plan which the Department of Agriculture 
is now putting into effect can go less than half way toward solving 
the farmer’s difficulties if left to itself. 
of increasing per capita consumption. Addressing a marketing con- 
ference of the California Agricultural Co-operative Association at 
Stanford University, Mr. Francisco showed how agricultural recovery 
might work out to its full fruition by the aid of advertising. He advo- 
cates combining control of supply with a drive to stimulate demand— 
a proposition of vital interest to every producer, as well as to the 
farmer, now that the New Deal gets under way. 


There remains the process 








By Don Francisco 
Vice-President, Lord & Thomas 


HE service which advertising 

can render agriculture has been 
immeasurably increased by the 
new program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The effect of advertising is to 
stimulate demand. Increased de- 
mand attracts heavier shipments, 
higher prices, or both. The ines- 
capable results are more plantings 
and larger shipments. Then follows 
a race between the forces of sales 
promotion on the one hand, and on 
the other, the increase in tonnage 
which follows inevitably in the 
wake of merchandising success. 

In the past no marketing agency 
could justify the suspension of all 
sales and advertising activity on 
the grounds that its success might 
stimulate plantings. The only hope 
lay in a frantic effort to keep de- 
mand ahead of supply. 

The history of the California 
raisin industry furnishes a striking 
example of the influence of in- 
creased tonnage in nullifying the 
good results of an advertising 


Table of Contents on page 86 


and trade promotion campaign. 

When Sun-Maid represented 80 
or 85 per cent of the raisin tonnage 
oi California it was able to con- 
duct national sales promotion work 
with the grocery and bakery trade 
and carry on extensive advertising 
to persuade people to use more 
raisins. As a result the per capita 
consumption of raisins in this 
country was almost doubled within 
a comparatively few years. 

But the result of this success, 
which was reflected both in in- 
creased sales and higher prices, was 
a vast planting of new vineyards. 
The supply eventually overtook de- 
mand and brought about a complete 
collapse of raisin prices. The con- 
sumption of raisins has materially 
decreased since this major industry 
effort was necessarily abandoned. 

Now, however, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act gives us a method 
of limiting shipments and perhaps 
plantings. Under the new relief 
program the raisin growers, raisin 
packers and the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture might enter into a contract 
whereby the industry could again 
utilize advertising to re-build and 
increase raisin consumption. If our 
specialty crop industries take ad- 
vantage of their rights to organize 
under the provisions of this act so 
as to control volume, then adver- 
tising can function effectively in 
increasing demand without danger 
of being swamped by excessive 
shipments. 

If tonnage is restricted the effect 
of advertising will be to increase 
prices, something earnestly desired, 
not only by agriculture, but by the 
Government itself. In fact, one of 
the purposes of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is “to help agri- 
culture restore purchasing power 
by increasing prices.” 

On the other hand, increases in 
production will not be allowed un- 
til the industry demonstrates its 
ability to move a larger supply into 
consumption. Here again the dem- 
onstrated power of advertising to 
increase consumption makes it a 
force that. will be called upon. 

Another factor is favorable to 
the success of farm product adver- 
tising. Many possible advertising 
successes have been ruined by the 
shipment of products of unsatis- 
factory quality. In the working out 
of the new plan for industries with 
surpluses, the aim will be to keep 
the lower grades off the market. 
Thus advertising will have new 
talking points, and the advertising 
department can proceed’ with 
greater assurance that the prod- 
ucts being exploited will make good 
before the spotlight of publicity. 


Two Basic Essentials 
of Industry Advertising 


Two fundamental requirements 
of successful industry advertising 
are organization and money. There 
are a number of California indus- 
tries that would like to advertise 
if they had these essentials. There 
are others that could do a better 
job if they had a stronger organiza- 
tion and a larger advertising fund. 

Under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act industries will be forced 
to organize. The result of the 
threat of inflation plus plans for 
controlling volume, will be higher 
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prices, with the possibility of in- 
creasing advertising appropriations 
that are now necessarily inadequate 

The seller whose time has been 
occupied with slashing prices, creat- 
ing free deals, making fake adver- 
tising allowances and secret re- 
bates and a score of other schemes 
for securing a competitive advan- 
tage, will now face a new kind of 
job in selling on a basis of real 
superiority. The creation of real 
values and the building of a real de- 
mand is a far more difficult task 
than cutting the price 50 cents a 
case or offering one case free with 
five. The consumer now becomes 
of paramount importance. 


A New Type of 
Competition 


With price selling minimized, 
competition will be of quality, ser- 
vice and merchandising strategy. 
Competition, while cleaner, will be 
more, rather than less _ intense 
More than ever will the rewards 
go to the skilful and resourceful 
advertisers. 

Industries which are setting up 
codes and regulations to eliminate 
unfair, destructive, illegitimate 
forms of competition, will find that 
advertising is not only a powerful 
and effective competitive weapon, 
but that honest advertising is a 
fair competitive weapon. Adver- 
tising is the voice of business. With 
its aid you are able to state your 
case before the millions. You give 
the public an opportunity to make 
an intelligent choice. 

Thus, it seems to me, advertising 
has become the farmer’s new hired 
man and will have a very definite 
and important role to play in the 
agricultural program. 

But let us not be misled into be- 
lieving that the control of produc- 
tion under the Adjustment Act will 
be sufficient. Without aggressive 
efforts to maintain and increase de- 
mand, consumption will decline and 
prices fall due to the competition 
of more aggressively merchandised 
foods. No industry can grow and 
prosper without a steadily increas- 
ing demand. 

There is no law that can make 
people want things. That is a sales 
and advertising job. Wants and 
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221,000 


Extra Large 


Market Baskets 


In Rhode Island and neighbor- 
ing communities —the compact Provi- 
dence market—are some 221,000 families 
buying food at a per capita rate nearly 
40% above the American average. 

At 1929 levels that was 31 million dol- 
lars “velvet” over and above average 
food store sales. At 1933 prices it’s still 
a big premium for food advertisers. 





For the broad requirements of the 
general advertiser who would establish 
a product of merit in this market, at 
least the two leading newspapers are 


Journal-Bulletin essential. 

FAMILIES: To the Bulletin’s local mass coverage, 
the Journal adds special strength in the 
In Rhode Island market as a whole, and among women 
OUT who choose food products by name 
9 OF 3 rather than by price... the greatest 
reader coverage and buying power that 

om can be added by any pte tre Ss daily. 





In Providence General grocery lineage in the daily 

19 2 Our 90 Journal, to June 30, 1933, was 47% greater 

than in the first half of 1929. Together, 

A.B.C. CITY Journal and Bulletin carried 89% of the 
Providence total. 


Providence Journal ¢ Bulletin 
Dominating New Englands Second Langest Market 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York ~- Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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needs are in competition with each 
other. As consumers we face 
eternal choices among many alter- 
natives. So long as choices are left to 
us, the way for selling and adver- 
tising is left open, no matter how 
many laws are passed. The task 
of raising the level of wants for 
its products is now an increased 
responsibility of every industry. 

The fact that limited production 
does not alone mean a successful 
marketing operation is well illus- 
trated by the California date in- 
dustry. The maximum consump- 
tion of dates in America has been 
approximately 60,000,000 pounds 
with an average annual consump- 
tion of about 44,000,000 pounds. Of 
this supply only 4,000,000 pounds 
are grown in California. In spite 
of this limited tonnage and the 
superior quality of the California 
product, this State had a carry- 
over in February, 1932, of nearly 
1,500,000 pounds and the return 
to the grower that year was 3 cents 
a pound below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The consumption of California 
prunes has remained practically 
stationary due to lack of effort to 
increase consumption until the last 
year. The consumption of Cali- 
fornia raisins has declined since 
the large industry advertising pro- 
gram has been abandoned. Apples 
have lost popularity in the face of 
orange, pineapple and grapefruit 
advertising. 


How Liver Became 
Popular 


On the other hand science dis- 
covered a few years ago that liver 
had great value in the diet. These 
findings were published in scientific 
journals and passed about by word- 
of-mouth, with the result that 
calves’ liver, which the butcher was 
once willing to give away, soon sold 
for as high as 65 cents a pound. 

Doctors and dietitians urged the 
eating of more raw vegetables and 
fruits—more salads; advertisers of 
oranges, walnuts, asparagus, salad 
dressing and other products cap- 
italized this by picturing salads in 
their advertising and presto, in 
three years the per capita consump- 
tion of lettuce increased from 1% 
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pounds to 7 pounds per year. 
Lettuce has been a “parasitic prod- 
uct,” that, by good luck, and with- 
out expense to its industry, has 
ridden to popularity on this wave 
of advertising and publicity. 

It becomes known that spinach 
contains healthful iron. Mothers 
begin feeding it to their children, 
while adults who never liked it be- 
fore, demand it regularly. Sales 
increase, to the producers’ delight. 

In the face of the increased 
popularity of fresh vegetables and 
fruits, the word went around that 
people were eating more meat than 
was good for them, and the annual 
consumption of meat dropped six- 
teen pounds per capita in twenty 
years. 

The lesson is clear. It is possible 
to stimulate demand by making 
known the desirable features of a 
product and it behooves every in- 
dustry that wishes to maintain or 
expand the consumption of its prod- 
uct to seek out and then publicize 
the facts about its goods that will 
interest and benefit consumers. 

The way to crop control and 
advertising now lies open to every 
industry. 

Several agricultural specialty in- 
dustries anticipated the features of 
the Adjustment Act by a year or 
more and have put their tonnage 
under control. In each instance ad- 
vertising to increase demand has 
been done simultaneously with the 
action to control supply. 

The California citrus industry, 
for example, has been operating 
on a stabilization plan which pro- 
vides for: 


1. A determination of total weekly 
shipments. 

2. An equitable allocation of these 
weekly shipments among all shippers. 

3. Utilization or disposal of sur- 
plus fruit under adequate safeguards 
to remove it from fresh fruit trade 
channels. 

4. Establishment of a standard 
package. 


These steps greatly increase the 
effectiveness of the California 
orange and lemon advertising by 
controlling volume and removing 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Register and Tribune Carriers 
Stage Big Parade 


3,495 Iowa Lads Attend Annual Carrier Convention 
In Des Moines 





LIAISON OFFICER 
. « + 3495 clocked with bags 


At the steel canopy over- 
hanging the entrance to The 
Register and Tribune building in 
Des Moines one noon last month 
stood two girls modishly frocked 
in white clicking at their comp- 
tometers till they had counted 
3,495 young Iowans marching 
past with the ochre canvas bags 
from which they deliver Iowa’s 
justly famed newspaper. 


32,000 spectators acclaimed this 
blue-shirted, white trousered col- 
umn the greatest army of néws- 
paper carrier salesmen ever as- 
sembled. In the forest of banners 
swaying overhead one _ pro- 
claimed: ‘4,331 carriers deliver 
Register and Tribunes in 852 
Iowa towns!” Another: “33,000 
gain in circulation since 1929!” 


Festivities began with a 
gubernatorial greeting, a 
preview in 3 theaters of 
“King of the Arena,” cen- 
sored western movie; end- 
ed with an afternoon at the 
amusement park, free rol- 
ler coaster, swimming, ice 
cream. Overhead droned 
the newspaper’s autogiro 
Good News III. 

In floats and costumes 
lithe sunburnt lads* de- 
picted scores of features 
from Tarzan to Lippmann 
which make The Register 
and Tribune a vital organ 
in nearly a quarter million 
Iowa homes where dwells 
some of the nation’s best 
purchasing power. 


Shrewd observers sensed 
that these carriers are the 
liaison officers between 

world happenings and Iowa cus- 
tomers. This realization is grow- 
ing among national advertisers 
who eye the rich territory where 
The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune keeps a daily rendezvous. 


*14 won college scholarships 
annually by The Register and 
une. 


iven 
rib- 





The Register and 
Tribune 1933 
cireulation . . 
exceeds 1929 


234,139 Daily—208,122 Sunday 
A. B. C. 



























New Products Main Theme of 
Industrial Advertising 


Activity in Something New, Something Different Helps Break Depression, 
as It Has at Other Times 


By C. Marshall Taylor 


G. M. Basford Company 


F new discoveries and the ex- 

ploitation of new industries and 
of new products have broken pre- 
vious depressions—which they have 
—the one that jumped on us in 
1929 should presently be smashed 
to smithereens, for at no time in 
all history has industrial invention 
been so active. 

Already there are many indica- 
tions that this tide of new things 
is sweeping business forward. It is 
significant that the industries and 
the individual concerns that are 
featuring new products are making 
the most progress. 

Department stores have consis- 
tently made the best showing all 
during the depression. The ex- 
planation is that they always put 
their selling emphasis on novelty. 
The automobiles that have been 
selling best are those that have de- 
parted most radically from con- 
ventional design. The seller in 
radio has been the midget—some- 
thing altogether new. For two 
years, steel sales have tended al- 
most perpendicularly downward. 
Yet the sale of stainless steel, a 
new product, has run in the oppo- 
site direction. 

In the package business the sell- 
ing honors go to an article of re- 
cent creation—Cellophane. Among 
individual companies in the paper 
industry an astonishing record has 
been achieved by the Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Com- 
pany. Its success is due to an alto- 
gether new line. One of the most 
revolutionary of the new papers 
is a zinc paper, which is being 
sponsored by the New Jersey Zinc 
Company. 

It was during the depression that 
the United States Rubber Company 
introduced the most revolutionary 
textile product that has come since 
the birth of rayon. I refer to 


Lastex, that amazing elastic which 
has set the textile world agog. 

The Lucas Manufacturing Com- 
pany brought out a new line of 
auto heaters which took such a hold 
on the trade that it has increased 
the company’s sales 60 per cent in 
this division. 

In 1932 the National Acme Com- 
pany added the Chronolog to its 
family. This is a work-recording 
device, which tells the output of a 
machine or man, and whether or 
not it is a profitable output. The 
machine is finding a _ waiting 
market. 

A little over a year ago the 
Toledo Scale Company introduced 
a radically different scale. It was 
designed to appeal to popular 
psychology. For instance, the com- 
pany knew that a woman does not 
like to have her weight advertised 
in a public place. Hence the in- 
dicator is so hooded that only the 
person being weighed can see the 
figure. Though 1932 was the tough- 
est year modern business has 
known, Toledo sold more of this 
new scale than its predecessor in 
the line sold in the previous ten- 
year period. 


Frigidaire’s Success with 


a New Product 


The Frigidaire Corporation has 
recently brought out an electric re- 
frigerator that proved so popular 
that the company went on a twenty- 
four-hour a day production basis. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company are 
having a similar experience with 
their new washing machine, al- 
though so far the sales are not as 
sensational as Frigidaire is enjoy- 
ing. 
One of the depression’s most in- 
teresting developments is the sur- 
prisingly large number of new 
types of foods that have been in- 
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troduced during it. These eatables 
range from macaroni made from 
cotton seed to canned baked apples. 
No other depression has witnessed 
the introduction of so many odd 
food specialties. 

I have mentioned these few cases 
just as examples of the activity 
that is going on in the develop- 
ment of new products. It would 
not be difficult to give hundreds of 
similar illustrations. 

The bringing out of new prod- 
ucts and the re-designing of old 
products, is absorbing the attention 
of industrial manufacturers even 
more than it is the producers of 
consumer merchandise. It seems 
that almost every industrial pro- 
ducer is making changes in his 
lines. 

A survey made recently by the 
McGraw-Hill Publications among 
thousands of industrial concerns 
brought out that in improving their 
products these organizations had 
the following considerations in 


mind : 
No. of 
Companies 
ig WRI a anninee scexienate 170 
Larger and heavier units ..... 78 
More automatic operation ....147 
Greater precision in use ...... 158 


Decreased power consumption. .120 
Improved gearing 101 
Better electrical control ...5.. 136 
8.) OCR cr 29 
Devices to minimize vibration. .137 
Better lubrication ............ 181 
Adoption of corrosion-resisting 
GN ocean kh wemaad 207 
Improved lock washers and 


locking devices ............ 116 
Closer manufacturing  toler- 
MEE xetsaussctsnes dupes sed 1 


More easily replaceable units. .189 
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Restyling to give new form .. 
Better surface finish ......... 149 


Improved color schemes ..... 47 
Materials adopted for improved 
ES OP eee 14 


It is significant that industrial 
advertisers are devoting much of 
their current advertising effort to 
exploiting these design phases of 
their products. New or improved 
products are the outstanding themes 
of present-day industrial advertis- 
ing. It is the one theme of the big 
industrial space users. Almost in- 
variably the advertiser in these 
fields who is employing pages and 
spreads is devoting his copy to 
featuring something new. 

Recently I selected a handful of 
business papers at random and 
cataloged the advertising in them, 
as to whether the article offered 
was new or old. I also listed those 
advertisements that were devoted 
to both old and new products. The 
findings are shown in the table 
below. 

For several months I have been 
checking all of the leading business 
papers. Roughly 25 per cent of the 
advertisements featured new prod- 
ucts. Another 25 per cent adver- 
tised both old and new articles. The 
rest of them were devoted solely 
to old products. 

But those figures relate only to 
the number of advertisements that 
appeared. If the space they occu- 
pied were measured, the story of 
the value of new products to ad- 
vertising would be even more im- 
pressive. Almost invariably the big 
advertiser, the user of full-pages, 
spreads and inserts, is advertising 
a new product or an improved 
product. 

As far as industrial advertising 








New Old and New Old 
Publication Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Nation’s Business ...........05: 21% 8 70% 
National Provisioner ........... 32 17 51 
Western Canner & Packer. 224% 33% 444% 
Wire and Wire Products.... 40 30 0 
Electrical Manufacturing .... .. 23% 41 35% 
MGRNIOR, scgtn tees 39% O63 5 50-4 060 25 17 58 
LRG GR BB irik since ded Kin S04 as 13 21 66 
Engineering News Record...... 47 26 27 
Chemical & Met. Engineering... 15 45 40 
Industrial & Eng. Chemistry.... 15 29 57 
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is concerned this is a comparatively 
recent development. In the market- 
ing of consumer goods, “newness” 
has always been featured. The 
industrial manufacturer, however, 
has only lately learned that the 
industrial buyer also can be won 
by showing him something new. 
He, too, likes to buy things that 
have been improved. He wants 
products that are more efficient or 
that have been designed to perform 
a new service. He favors materials 
that reduce production costs or in- 
crease salability of an article. 
This development is bound to 
increase the volume of industrial 
advertising, as times approach nor- 


> 
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Not only will the old indus- 
mal advertiser increase his space, 
so as to give proper emphasis to 
the new things which he is offer- 
ing. More important the non-ad- 
vertiser in this field who accepts 
the new product trend, will be 
forced to advertise, for no manu- 
facturer can make a satisfactory 
presentation of a new article or of 
a re-designed line unless he adver- 
tises adequately. 

That has been the experience in 
the consumer field. The manu fac- 
turer who did not advertise almost 
invariably was obliged to become 
an advertiser when he brought out 
new goods. 


+ 


New Canada Dry Product 


AFAY DRY, a coffee bever- 

age, is a new product which 
has just been placed on sale in 
New York City by Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. The company is 
putting it on sale, it is announced, 
in the Metropolitan area as an ex- 
periment. If the experiment is 
satisfactory, distribution will then 


- ‘ 


Add Otis Beeman and F. G. 
Ibbett to Staff 


Otis Beeman, an account executive 
with McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago, 
for over five years and ’ previously in the 
agency business in Chicago, has joined 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., Chicago, 
as an account executive. F. G. Ibbett, 
formerly radio director for the Chicago 
office of McCann-Erickson, Inc., has also 
joined Aubrey, Moore & Wallace. He 
was previously with the National Broad- 
casting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


To Join R. R. Donnelley 

Charles C. Haffner, Jr., will resign 
as executive vice-president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Company. Chi- 
cago, about August 15, to join R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, printing 
firm of that city. He will retain his con- 
nection with the bank as a member of 
the board of directors. 


New Accounts to Ayer 
The Palmer Brothers Company, New 
London, Conn., comfortables, and the 
Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc., New 
York, dress patterns, have placed their 
advertising accounts with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 


be spread to other territories. 

For the moment the product is 
getting no advertising support nor 
any special promotional benefits. 

The product is retailing at two 
bottles for 25 cents. The new bot- 
tle has an attractive design with a 
combination of silver and brown 
as the basic colors. 


+ 


Washington “Post” Appoints 
Winslow Abbey 


Winslow Abbey has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Washington, D. C., Post. For a number 
of years he was advertising manager of 
the San Francisco News. From 1924 to 
1926 he was business manager of the 
NEA Service of Cleveland, returning 
to the San Francisco News in 1926 as 
advertising manager. 


Scripps-Howard Promotes 
Wood 


Ben Wood, who has been national ad- 
vertising manager of the Cleveland 
Press, has been made advertising direc 
tor of the Cincinnati Post, both Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. He is succeeded : 
national advertising manager of the 
Press by Francis Nye McGehee. 


De Vitalis, Eastern Advertising 
Manager, “True Story” 
William M. De Vitalis has been ap- 
pointed Eastern advertising manager of 
True Story Magazine, New York. He 
has been with the Macfadden Publications 
in an advertising capacity for ten years. 
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Why the Space Buyer Should Know 
Individual Media 


And Also Why and How the Salesman Should Demonstrate the Editorial 
Content of His Publication 


An Interview with 


H. E. Hendrick 


Space Buyer, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 


HE trend toward media spe- 

cialized copy long prevalent in 
the business-paper field, is extend- 
ing itself to publications reaching 
the mass public. So says Marsh K. 
Powers in “Fitting the Advertising 
Message to the Medium,” an arti- 
cle by him in Printers’ INK for 
July 27. 

Space men, both buyers and sell- 
ers, are keeping a weather eye on 
this trend. It brings with it greater 
opportunity for use of their knowl- 
edge of mediums. How effectively 
they meet this opportunity depends 
upon how carefully they have pre- 
pared themselves. 

There is significance in the fact, 
though it may have no bearing on 
the specialized copy trend, that the 
trend shows gathering impetus 
which evidences itself almost on 
the heels of a general demand for 
more information on reader inter- 
est. How thoroughly is a publica- 
tion read and what do its readers 
like best?—has come to occupy a 
major place in medium evaluation. 

If the space buyer has this 
information down pat, he has ac- 
quired the “feel” of a reader au- 
dience. In campaigns where tailor- 
made copy is decided upon, it is 
quite possible that space buyers will 
sit in on more campaign planning 
conferences and sit in on them in 
earlier stages of their development 
than is done when the space buyer 
isn’t called until copy and plans 
have been settled and the campaign 
is ready to go into the list-making 
stage. 

Much of the desired information 
on editorial content, the space buyer 
acquires on his own initiative. He 
can’t be satisfied with the repre- 
sentations made by the space seller. 
There has to be a check-up and I 
make mine by studying the various 


publications at home where I have 
a better chance of approaching thx 
publication from a reader’s view- 
point or, at least, more naturally 
assuming that I am a reader. 

Some publishers are doing a 
helpful job in tabbing particular 
issues, furnishing these to space 
buyers in conjunction with a classi- 
fied summary of editorial content 
over a period of time, maybe a year. 
Publication advertisements in the 
field of advertising business papers 
reflect a healthy recognition of the 
competitive value of editorial con- 
tent as a talking point. 


Salesman May Offer 
Specific Idea 


Alert space salesmen can follow 
through. If they have made a real 
study of a client’s problem, they 
can make worth-while suggestions 
to the space buyer. If a space sales- 
man hopes to get on a list or 
argues to make a_ last-minute 
change, his case obviously will be 
stronger if he has an idea for a 
message, or if he can suggest an 
adaptation of a thing which, by 
assurance of its appeal to his 
readers, has a convincing promise 
of return. 

A simple example illustrates my 
point: On several occasions I have 
seen periodicals which circulate 
among organized bodies, get on a 
list through the recommendation of 
a space salesman who has pointed 
out the value of a timely tie-up to 
some organization activity, such as 
a convention. 

One salesman never makes a 
solicitation until he knows as much 
about what we and a client are try- 
ing to do as the client and we know 
ourselves. He studies the market. 
He investigates the advertiser’s dis- 
tribution set-up. He makes certain 
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the distribution is there or that he 
can get it there before he makes 
a solicitation. In that solicitation he 
makes a persuasive endeavor to 
have the copy carry an intimate 
note that will be recognized as 
particularly addressed to the people 
in his territory. 

All such initiative helps the space 
buyer. There should be more of 
it. The space buyer does not want 
to trespass on the province of the 
copy writer. But if the space buyer 
can give, or the copy writer can 
turn to the space buyer for, infor- 
mation which will help copy to get 
a better reading, both will appre- 
ciate the incentive to greater copy 
effectiveness. 

A talking point that publishers 
frequently overlook is the standing 
of their editors in the field, their 
entree to various people and their 
reader following. Where circula- 
tion, rates and other factors are 
comparatively equal, editorial lead- 
ership may be the factor which de- 


— 


To Carry Chain-Store Case 
to Supreme Court 


Chain-store operators who joined = in 
contesting the Alabama chain-store tax 
of 1931 will carry their case to the 
United States Supreme Court following 
reversal in a decision of the Mont- 
gomery Circuit Court on July 25, hold- 
ing the law unconstitutional. A tempo- 
rary injunction granted chain stores was 
dissolved. Operators instituted action 
claiming the law lacked uniformity in its 
application, especially in that it ex- 
empts chain filling stations from the tax. 


General Household Elects 


Executives of the General Household 
Utilities Corporation, Chicago, formed 
by consolidation of the Grunow Corpora- 
tion and the United States Radio and 
Television Corporation, are: Vice-pres- 
idents, onfig and A. C. Win- 
nan; treasurer, J. P. Rogers; secretary, 
Ralph Trimarco. As _ previously re- 
ported, J. Clarke Coit is chairman of the 
board and William C. Grunow is pres- 
ident. 


To Publish “Spirits” 

The initial issue of Spirits, planned as 
a national monthly to serve manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and importers of 
whiskies, brandies and wine products, 
will appear in August. It will be pub- 
lished by the Spirits Publishing Com- 
sany, 220 East 42nd Street, New York. 
ak Schwarzschild has been appointed 
editor and publisher and E. F. Wright, 
advertising manager. 
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termines selection between mediums. 

The editorial content often re- 
flects itself in the standing of the 
editor. Publishers should tell more 
about their editors, where they 
stand and for what. This is illus- 
trated in the importance which 
publishers attach to letters from 
readers and the promotional use 
which is made of such letters. 

Media specialized copy opens an 
opportunity for space buyers to 
make their jobs mere important. 
This opens up new opportunities 
for service on the part of space 
salesmen. 

As Mr. Powers says in his 
article, “run this in the whole list” 
may become less and less accepted 
procedure. If this materializes into 
fact, those publishers who see to 
it that space buyers know the 
psychology of their readers will 
see to it that solicitations will as 
thoroughly cover editorial content 
as they cover rates, circulation and 
market coverage. 


+ 


Perfection Stove to Increase 
Advertising 


A larger advertising budget has been 
voted for the fall by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Cleveland, with maga- 
zines and farm papers being the prin 
a mediums to be employed. Increased 

vertising is one of four planks in a 
program being carried out by the com- 
pany, the others being shorter hours, 
more help and higher wages. 


Appointed by Insurance Group 


F. P. Ward has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference and will be located at 
151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 
Conn., where an office has been estab- 
lished for the conduct of the activities 
of the Conference. Mr. Ward formerly 
was with R. S. Peck & Company, Hart- 
ford, and with the Forbes Litho. Mfg. 
Company, Boston. 


Has A. M. Byers Account 


The A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., manufacturer of wrought 
iron products, has placed its advertising 
account with Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 
Inc., Chicago. Business papers and di- 
rect mail will be used. 


Cel-O-Glass to B. B. D. & O. 


Acetol Products, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., manufacturer of Cel-O-Glass, has 
placed its advertising account with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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E’RE thinking of well over 
400,000 Chicago families — 
families in every income level. 
Buying has been put off. But re- 
furnishing is under way . . . with 
business picking up, men going 
back to work, salary checks certain. 
The living room comes first—the 
room the family entertains in. But 
the whole house needs sprucing up 
—dining room, bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen. 


"a i 


This vast group of more than 
400,000 families reads the Chicago 
American every day. Aggressive ad- 
vertising of household equipment 
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will get increased acceptance in 
huge market now. ‘ 


This American market respor 
Proof: For six consecutive years 
Chicago American has led all q, 
cago daily newspapers in furni 
advertising lineage. 





* * * x 


Conservative estimates show t 
the average Chicago home speg@” 
$1300 a year for merchandise. 
means just this: Chicago Amerit 
families are going to spend at le 
$500,000,000 during the next year 

This fact alone proves that to 
a major merchandising job in ( 
cago the American must be us 


CHICAGO AMERICAN" 


a good newspaper 
wk’ A MIGHTY MARKE 
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O get ahead, to earn more and 
spend more, to be thrilled with 
life and to enjoy it to the full— 
these are the desires of the 





merit - “‘younger’’ market which distin- 
at le —s pr guishes the Chicago American. 
year, The Chicago American caters to 
at to “those who are or who think 
in q under 40’’. It is completely mod- 
‘ ern... presents with a flair the 
re Us human interest, romance, drama 
in the day's events. Only in this 
light can its readers be under- 
stood, and their greater urge to 
\ National Representatives: spend appreciated. 
Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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Delco Features Air Diet 


Economy Effects of Fuel Control Device to Be Stressed in New Oil 
Heater Campaign 


‘D ELCO HEAT burns 95 per 
cent air and only 5 per cent 
oil.” With this statement head- 
lined in every advertisement of the 
series, the Delco Appliance Cor- 
poration sets out this month to 
dramatize intensively the economy 
story of the Delco Fuel Control, a 
valve arrangement in the company’s 
oil heaters which meters the oil 
consumption. 

The new campaign will employ 
large-space advertisements in ap- 
proximately 125 newspapers and 
represents an increase over the 
spring program, according to 
S. M. Ballard, advertising manager. 
Business-paper advertising, a di- 
rect-mail series for use by dealers, 
sales literature, a window display 
service and store signs complete 
the program. 

As the eye-catching feature of 
the advertisements, the company is 
using what Mr. Ballard terms the 
“eavesdropper” technique. A large 
human-interest photograph, show- 
ing two people in conversation, ap- 
pears at the top of each advertise- 
ment. Their remarks are carried 
in comic strip “balloons” and the 
reader is given the impression of 
listening in on something. 

That this psychological appeal to 
the curiosity instinct is effective in 
drawing attention was demon- 
strated in tests aimed to determine 


+ 


Pennzoil in Outdoor Campaign 

A Pennzoil summer campaign of 24- 
sheet poster advertising has been re- 
leased in the eleven Western States in 
210 cities and towns by The Mayers 
Company, Inc., Los Angeles, through 
the National Outdoor Advertising Bu- 
reau. The posters feature Pennzoil in 
sealed cans and carry five changes of 
copy. 


Absorbed by Randall Company 

The Randall Company, Hartford, 
Conn., advertising, has absorbed the 
New England Promotional Service, the 
entire staff of which has been transferred 
to the new organization of which Wilbur 
Randall is president and Arthur Streen 
is production manager. 





the most effective manner of pre- 
senting the economy theme. These 
conversation illustrations were 
found to have 68 per cent greater 
reader interest than any other type 
of advertising that could have been 
used. 

A typical advertisement pictures 
two men seated together on the 
train. One has a newspaper before 
him and is saying to the other: 
“Look at this. Can you imagine an 
oil heater using only 5 per cent 
oil?” To which the reply is: “Sure. 
I have a Delco Heat and it’s a 
regular miser with oil.” Below 
this in large type comes the “95-5” 
statement quoted above. 

Throughout the series the illus- 
trations portray natural, every-day 
scenes—a husband and wife at the 
breakfast table, housewives at the 
bridge table, a couple of young- 
sters looking at the oil heater in 
the basement, and so on. Each 
time one character expresses in- 
quiring doubt as to the 95-5 per- 
formance and the other chimes in 
with the evidence of his or her 
own experience. And in all cases 
the picture copy is real conversa- 
tion, phrased in the plain, informal 
diction which live people employ. 
A similar easy, simple and non- 
technical style is employed in the 
copy which appears below the il- 
lustration and headline. 


_ 
Stewart-Warner Changes 


C. B. Smith has resigned as president 
and member of the executive committee 
of the Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi 
cago. J. E. Otis, Jr., recently named 
vice-president, has been appointed execu 
tive vice-president and member of the 
executive committee. He will head the 
company pending the election of a new 
president later this month. 





Has Cereal Account 

The Whole Grain Wheat Company, 
Momence, IIl., canner of Whole Grain 
Wheat and other health foods, has placed 
its advertising account with Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago. Mag- 
azines, newspapers and direct mail will 
be used. 
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This Company’s Policies Became 
the Keystone of a Code 


And Now Pet Milk, Through Advertising, Carries on the Task of Selling 
the Principles to Its Trade 





dustry. 





| prpaeha age ah is the enterprise to which a N R A code is merely 
a sort of echo of the company’s own policies—policies that have 
built the business and shaped the course of management over a 
period of years——policies that the management, broadly viewing the 
common good, long has sought to see adopted throughout the in- 
Here is an enterprise whose cardinal points of sales policy, 
reaching back for more than a decade, now find code-endorsement. 
And here is a company whose “missionary” work still goes on. 








By John A. Latzer 


President, Pet Milk Company 


ET us 

4 facts— 

1. It is good business for an en- 
terprise to do a thing if, when all 
do it, there is still benefit for all. 

2. It is unsound for any enter- 
prise to resort to a practice that, 
if adopted by all, will be a detri- 
ment to all. 

These two facts, expressed as 
principles, are the keystones of 
codes that industry is submitting 
to Washington. They are em- 
bodied in the code submitted by 
our own industry. 

Yet to our company they are 
not new. They are the basis upon 
which we have built our business ; 
and they are the foundation upon 
which we shall face the future. 
They are shadowed forth in our 
advertising. 

Since the first of the year, we 
have been engaged in an advertis- 
ing campaign whose opening page 
—it appeared in January—ad- 
dressed itself to distributors- of 
food as follows: 

“As evidence of the sincerity of 
our wish” (for a more prosperous 
New Year) “we promise that we 
shall continue during the New 
Year, as in years past, to sell our 
product at one open, published 
price to all customers, with no 
special discounts or concessions to 
any. 


“We follow this policy because 


consider, first, two 


we think it is good, sound, and 
fair business to treat all our cus- 
tomers alike, carefully refraining 
from giving to one customer a 
concession which enables him to 
cut the throat of another in ruin- 
ous price competition. 

“And may we here express the 
conviction that the adoption of this 
policy by all manufacturers and 
wholesalers would do more than 
any other thing to cure the ills of 
the industry.” 

I shall return to the current 
campaign—for I think it is inter- 
esting and timely; but the thought 
behind it goes farther back. 

The other day I came across a 
bulletin that went out to our sales- 
men from W. T. Nardin, vice- 
president and general manager, on 
August 20, 1923—almost ten years 
ago. 

Although it was, at the time it 
was written, a projection of Mr. 
Nardin’s thinking, those of us who 
have been in close touch with the 
evaporated-milk industry in the in- 


tervening years have seen its 
points materialize. It could just 
as well be sent out again in 
August, 1933. 


That bulletin was thorough. I 
wish that space would permit its 
quotation in full. But it will be 
illuminating, I think, to review 
some of its high spots. In part. 
Mr. Nardin wrote: 
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“The jobbers who say that they 
are driven to private-label or off- 
brand milk because of the small 
margin of profit on standard 
brands, or in order to meet the 
competition of the chain store, are, 
we think, not solving a problem, 
but creating one. 

“In order to solve the problem 
of small margin of profit by 
private-label or off-brand milk, 
they must find something in the 
character of this business that will 
enable them to get a better margin 
of profit on private-label business 
when all jobbers engage in it than 
they can get on standard brands, 
all jobbers being engaged in 
handling them. It may be that a 
jobber here and there, handling an 
off-brand or private-label milk 
can, for a time, get a higher mar- 
gin than on the standard brands 
he handles. But the real question 
is: Can he do so when every job- 
ber has private-label or off-brand 
milk? 

“This is the test by which the 
intelligent jobber will measure the 
advantage or disadvantage. It is 
always true that one engaged in a 
certain business may, for a time, 
engage in a destructive course to 
his advantage. . . Ina mar- 
ket where the jobbers are doing 
a conservative business, taking a 
fair margin of profit, and dividing 
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among themselves the milk busi- 
ness of the territory, some one 
jobber—sometimes an old one and 
sometimes a new one—decides that 
by cutting his margin heavily on 
milk, he can so increase his volume 
as to make more net profit on the 
total business. 

“And so he can, if his competi- 
tors sit by and allow him to do it. 
But they do not long sit by. They 
meet his cut and probably go just 
a little further. Then the price 
cutter has lost his profit, and the 
consequence is that all have suf- 
fered loss. 

“This conviction no intelligent 
observer can escape: A system that 
does not better or more economi- 
cally serve the public cannot be a 
system of benefit to anybody.” 

Meanwhile, we were practicing 
our own preaching. On the issue 
of price, we had committed our- 
selves to the policy of one price to 
all. And that policy was the 
theme of our contacts with the 
trade. For example, our files re- 
veal that, in our advertising to the 
grocery trade in August, 1929—to 
come six years nearer the pres- 
ent—we were saying this: 

“There is but one sound way to 
sell evaporated milk—on quality, 
service to the trade, and satisfac- 
tion to the consumer. 

“Pet Milk is sold on that policy. 


There is an editorial-like quality to the business.paper messages of the Pet Milk 
Company 
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It has been a standard of highest 
quality for more than forty years. 
We offer to the wholesale trade 
Pet Milk at one open price, with 
no concession to any buyer... .” 

We carried that theme throug 
1930; and at the beginning of this 
year we brought it to the forefront 
again. 

I have quoted from our adver- 
tising of January, ’33. In Feb- 
ruary, under the headline, “To All 
Who Are Tired of Profitless Sell- 
ing,” we said, in part: 

“More than ten years ago, we 
predicted the ruinous condition of 
profitless selling that now prevails 
in the grocery trade. 

“That was due to no gift of 
prophecy. It was only the appli- 
cation of common sense to a 
practice that we then saw and 
named—the practice of distributors 
to demand and manufacturers to 
give price concessions, in varying 
amounts, to an ever-increasing list 
of favored customers. . . . Until 
the practice is abandoned, profitless 
selling will not be cured.” 

In March we answered the head- 
lined question: “What Does ‘Price 
Policy’ Have to Do with ‘Profit- 
less Selling’ ?” 


Discussing a Reduction 
in Price 

In April we discussed a reduc- 
tion in the price of Pet Milk. We 
said: 

“The price of Pet Milk has gone 
down. We are sorry it had to go. 
It was an economy to the consumer 
at the old price. The farmer was 
getting too little for his fresh 
milk—we are getting too little for 
our product. 

“Why, then, did it go down? We 
had to cut the price down to meet 
the competition of those who sell 
on price with special price conces- 
SIONS. . . « 

“But the new price on Pet Milk 
is an open, published price, uni- 
form and equal to all customers to 
whom we sell. We give no price 
concessions, 

“If distributors refused to buy 
from those who follow the de- 
moralizing methods of giving price 
concessions, there would be less 
demoralization of prices and prof- 
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its—we’d be sooner on our way out 
of the depression.” 

In May we discussed “Price Con- 
cession and Farm Relief.” 

In June we asked: “Are You 
Helping or Hindering?” 


July Continued 
This Theme 


In July, still on the same theme, 
we said that “the greatest single 
factor contributing to the demoral- 
izing conditions which the present 
efforts of the Government are de- 
signed to correct has been the 
cut-throat competition growing out 
of the vicious practice of special 
discount and secret concession. 
Pet Milk Company . . . has long 
preached and consistently practiced 
the sound and fair policy of one 
open, published price to all cus- 
tomers. It will welcome the day 
when all business organizations will 
follow this sound and fair course.” 

In our August advertising we 
are citing, under the headline, “The 
Keystone of the Codes,” the pro- 
vision that “sales shall be made at 
one open, published price, without 
special concession or secret rebate 
to any customer.” We are pointing 
out that “as industry after industry 
adopt their codes of fair trade 
practice, the above provision is 
common to them all—and that is 
as it should be.” 

Of course, our philosophy isn’t 
brand-new. But it seems to me 
that even more definitely than be- 
fore, it is important now. 

We have spent many years and 
many millions of dollars telling 
consumers about evaporated milk— 
what it is and how they can use 
it. Some of our competitors have 
done likewise. In the past we 
have known, and we know now 
that, as a result of our own effort 
we cannot hope to benefit to the 
exclusion of the other fellow. 

However, we feel that it is good 
business for us to indulge in the 
sort of educational advertising that 
builds our business and also helps 
to develop our industry. We feel 
that if we are capable of conduct- 
ing our business efficiently, we 
shall get a fair share of the in- 
creased volume that our advertis- 
ing will build. We should like to 
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see all our competitors adopt a 
similar policy. We think it would 
be helpful to us all. 

We know, too, that we can de- 
velop our business only to the ex- 
tent that we are able to help our 
distributors build their businesses. 
We know that we cannot help our 
customers to grow if we place any 
one customer, or any group of 
customers, in a position to cut the 
throats of their competitors. Aside 
from any moral right that may or 
may not be involved, as a matter 
of good, sound business we are 
sure that no permanent business 
can be built on any other policy 
than one, open, published price 
to all 

Every customer of ours who 
buys our product owns it at the 
same price as the other fellow. 
That is as it should be. If any 


+ 


“Aesop Glim” Joins 
Mark O’Dea 


George Laflin Miller (“Aesop Glim 
to readers of Printers’ Ink) has joined 
Mark O’Dea & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as vice-pres- 
ident. He was formerly associated with 
Mr. O’Dea in the New York office of 
Lord & Thomas. Mr. Miller has also 
worked with the Walter Thompson 
Company and Newell-Emmett Company 
in New York and the United States 
Advertising Corporation in Toledo. 


With New England Network 

Joseph J. Weed, recently with Paul 
Block and Associates, has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
New England Network. With headquar- 
ters at 220 East 42nd Street, he will 
handle New York advertising contact 
for the member stations in the network: 


weEe!I, Boston; wyar, Providence; wrTic, 
Hartford; wtac, Worcester and wcsH, 
Portland. 


. . P ° 
Acquires Widow’s Mite 

The newly formed Foods, Inc., New 
York, has acquired a 51 per cent interest 
in Widow’s Mite Corporation, Geneva, 
N. Y., maker of Widow’s Mite sauce 
for seasoning. No change is contem- 
plated in the management. Perry M. 
Shepard, vice-president, continues in 
charge of the business. Edwin E. Taylor, 
president of Foods, Inc., is also president 
of Widow’s Mite ‘Corporation. 


Two Accounts to Grey 
U. S. Shine-Stik, Inc., New York, 
and the Equitable Paper Bag Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., have appointed 
Advertising Service, Inc., 
to direct their advertising 


The Gre 
New York, 
accounts. 





+ 
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customer is able more efficiently to 
sell it at retail, he has an advan- 
tage. He can use this advantage, 
either by selling Pet Milk at a 
lower price than his competitors, 
or by selling it at the same price 
and making a larger profit. That 
is an advantage he has earned for 
himself. 

But when the manufacturer adds 
to such an earned advantage an 
artificial competitive advantage hy 
selling a customer at a lower pric 
or giving him a secret concession, 
the manufacturer places that cus 
tomer in a position to undersell his 
competitors, either on the manu 
facturer’s product, or on some 
other product on which no special 
price can be had. Regardless of 
how it is used—or if it is retained 
as additional profit—it is just plain 
bad business. 


+ 
Ethyl Advertises Price 


Reduction 


Space was used in 107 newspapers | 

the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New 
York, to announce a reduction in +t! 
premium charged for Ethyl gasoline, 
2 cents above the price of regular gas 
line. The reduction, which follows 
similar reduction in Canada, affects : 
distributors. 

A series of spot broadcasts also ar 
nounced the reduction. Special overlays 
were put on posters advertising ov 
and, it is expected, the reduction will | 
featured in a magazine cop) 


E. A. A. “Plans Outing 


_ The Engineering Advertisers Associa 
tion of Chicago has scheduled its annua 
outing for August 9, to be held at the 
Woodridge Golf Club, near Lisle, II! 
There will be golf and bridge tourna 
ments during the day, followed by a 
dinner in the evening. In charge of a: 
rangements are C. H. Benson, Charles 
Haskins, H. W. Stoetzel and E. A 
Gebhardt. 


To Advertise Food Beverage 


The Heyman Process Corporation, New 
York, has appointed Edward F. Thomas, 
to handle the advertising of Mello, a new 
“chocolate flavored health food beverage 
Radio, direct mail and magazines will 
be used. Mr. Thomas has recently started 
an advertising service at 148 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 


Gets Van Raalte Account 


The Van Raalte Company, New York, 
hosiery and underwear, has appointed 
Reigel & Leffingwell, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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A White Spot of 


Business Activity 


LOUISVILLE, for the past six 


months, has been one of the out- 
standing cities of the nation in business 
improvement, Judged by every index, 
bank clearings, postoffice receipts, de- 
partment store sales. automobile sales 
and employment statistics this city 
stands very near the top in business 
recovery. 
Recent reports show that, for the 
month of June. Louisville posta! re- 
ceipts were 18 per cent above the 
receipts for the same period in 1932 


and more than 3 per cent above 
the nationa) average for the month 


In bank clearings Louisville con- 
tinued te show a substantia) gain 
over last year tor the week ending 
July 12. 1933. These and other in- 
dications should convince the alert 
advertiser that this market offers 
sales possibilities well above the 
average 


This market, which includes a rich 
portion of Southern Indiana as well as 
most of Kentucky, can be reached at 
a single low cost by concentrating 
your advertising message in a single 
medium— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Markets Newspapers. Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Represented Nationally By the Beckwith Special Agency. 
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No other game so richly rewards concentration] "¢P" 
as golf. ‘Eye on the ball’ is merely a para- adve 
phrase of the single word, concentrate. When|‘”9r 
you concentrate you are more apt to hit the 
ball and save a stroke, hence the effort to elimi- 
nate distractions of any sort on the golf course. 
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Advertisers who concentrate their advertising 
in the right medium are also more likely to “hit 


the ball.” 


That is why so many of most successful adver- | 
tisers in the Detroit market concentrate in The 4h 
Detroit News—the medium with the greatest eal 
degree of concentrated circulation in the local]. , 
trading area. The six rich counties that com- 
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he BALL 


prise the real commercial area for Detroit 
advertisers contains 48% of Michigan’s total 
population. In this area The Detroit News bas 
45,000 more Sunday and 33,000 more week- 
day circulation than any other Detroit news- 
paper, and it is “‘ball-hitting” circulation be- 
cause it reaches people who are within conven- 
ient shopping distance of Detroit stores and 
Detroit retail outlets. 


The News reaches 71% of the purchasing 
power homes of Detroit, and 76% of its city 
circulation is home delivered. These facts are 
reflected in the leadership of The News in 
practically every major classification of adver- 
tising. A study of the volume of advertising 
carried by Detroit newspapers is therefore of 
the utmost significance. Ask a Detroit News 
representative to show you the first half year’s 
advertising figures as well as the latest A. B. C. 
sworn circulation statements. 








Concentrated Circulation 
Sells Goods 


The Detroit News 


New York Office wren necemk MEWeraran Chicago Office 








I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc., and Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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ANNOUNCES 


THE APPOINTMENT OF 
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AS 


EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Effective Chugust 1, 1933 
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Periodical Publishers Prepare Code 


General Johnson Calls on Advertising to Co-operate in Putting Over 
Recovery Drive 


By C. B. Larrabee 


NV ANY thousands of endorse- 
A ments of the President's 
blanket code were rushed to Wash- 
ington last week. On the surface 
it would seem that industry was 
solidly behind the Government’s 
program. 

As was to be expected, however, 
in the background are a group of 
chiselers who are complaining 
about this or that feature of the 
blanket code and who are predict- 
ing ruin for their businesses if they 
are forced to live up to the code 
rigidly. The result is that for the 
first time there is a concerted if 
subterranean opposition being de- 
veloped toward the Recovery pro- 
gram. However, this opposition is 
not receiving much publicity at the 
moment. 

The chief weakness of those who 
are opposing the blanket code is 
that they are seeking for hidden 
meanings that are not present in 
the code itself. Unfortunately, 
certain provisions of the code were 
worded somewhat ambiguously with 
the result that it was necessary for 
the Administration last week to 
clarify the code’s provisions in 
two statements. 

* * 

The section of the blanket code 
which bothered the employers 
most was Paragraph Seven which 
seemed to imply that the Govern- 
ment was demanding wage raises 
all along the line. Simply inter- 
preted, this provision seemed to 
mean that if an employer had one 
employee getting $10 a week and 
raised him to the $15, the code 
minimum, he was obligated to raise 
all the rest of his employees 50 
per cent. 

The official interpretation of this 
confusing paragraph was as fol- 
lows: 

“Paragraph Seven means, first, 
that compensation of employees 


ibove the minimum wage group 
(whether now fixed by the hour, 
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day, week or otherwise) shall not 
be reduced, either to compensate 
the employer for increases that he 
may be required to make in the 
minimum wage group in order to 
comply with the agreement, or to 
turn this re-employment agree- 
ment into a mere share-the-work 
movement without a resulting in- 
crease in purchasing power. The 
first provision of Paragraph Seven 
is a general statement of what 
shall not be done. 

“The rest of Paragraph Seven 
is a particular statement of what 
shall be done, which is that rates 
of pay for employees above the 
minimum wage group shall be in- 
creased by ‘equitable readjustment.’ 
No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down for such readjustments be- 
cause the variation in rates of pay 
and hours of work would make 
the application of any formula 
unjust in thousands of cases.” 

* * * 


As has been pointed out in these 
columns frequently, the Adminis- 
tration’s idea is to take care of 
the wages in the lower brackets and 
it has in mind, for the present at 
least, no general movement to force 
employers to raise salaries which 
at present are far above the mini- 
mum levels. The Administration 
hopes, however, that employers 
who are able to will make pay 
rises as wide as possible in order 
to add to purchasing power and 
remove the dam which has held 
back so much money from the 
channels of trade. 

* * 

The most interesting develop- 
ment in the publishing industry last 
week was the preparation of a 
code for the periodical publishing 
industry. 

Under the terms of the code, 
this industry is defined to mean 
“the publishers of periodicals 
(except daily and weekly newspa- 
pers) issued at regular intervals 
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but not less frequently than four 
times per year and from which the 
publisher derives circulation and/ 
or advertising revenue.” 

In the by-laws the field of peri- 
odical publication is divided into 
four general groups as follows: 
1. Agricultural publications; 2. 
Business publications; 3. Maga- 
zines; and 4. Religious, fraternal 
and miscellaneous publications. 

For the purpose of administering 
the code, a new organization was 
formed called the Periodical Pub- 
lishers’ Institute. Membership dues 
for the institute are $10 a year 
and, in addition, there is a pro- 
vision for an allocation of expenses 
which may be approved by the di- 
rectors and paid by each publication 
published by a member within 
thirty days after receipt of the 


* * * 


Of most interest are the pro- 
visions of Section Two which are 
trade practice rules for the peri- 
odical publishing industry. This 
section is as follows: 

“The Business of Periodical 
Publishing. The periodical pub- 
lisher derives his income from two 
sources: (1) the sale of the peri- 
odical; and (2) the sale of ad- 
vertising in the periodical. 

“Periodicals are sold at a stated 
price, both by subscription for 
periods of from a few months up 
to ten years, and by single copy 
sale through various sales outlets. 
The price of the individual copy is 
usually low, ranging from 5 cents 
upward, and a rate once established 
cannot easily be changed, both be- 
cause of the magnitude of the 
operation and because of the good- 
will value which results from an 
established stated price. Subscrip- 
tion rates, which must be propor- 
tionate to the single copy price, are 
even less’ flexible, since payment 
in advance for subscriptions is 
usually taken for periods of one, 
two or three years and often for 
longer periods. 

“The principal revenue of most 
publishers comes from the sale of 
advertising space in their peri- 
odicals, and it is common knowl- 
edge that the sum paid by the 
reader or subscriber is usually less 
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than the actual cost of producing 
the periodical. 

“Advertisers normally plan their 
advertising expenditures and make 
their appropriations yearly. For 
this reason, rapid changes cannot 
be made in advertising rates and 
the publisher must make his plans 
well in advance for such a change. 
Periodicals must appear at regu- 
lar stated intervals, both because 
it is customary and because the 
United States postal rules requir« 
such a condition. The amount of 
advertising in each issue will vary 
and cannot be determined in ad- 
vance of the day when the forms 
must close, so that the printer may 
start his work. Reservations for 
advertising are usually made at an 
established rate for periods up to 
one year. 

“Because of these conditions, it 
is impossible to rule in this Code 
that individual issues must be prof- 
itable; and because of the wide 
variations existing between peri- 
odicals in page size, in character 
and weight of paper, in quality of 
printing, in methods of distribution 
and in many other factors, all of 
which greatly affect costs, it is im- 
possible to establish minimum rates 
to apply to all publications. 

“It is recognized that advertising 
is one of the most essential ele- 
ments of distribution and there- 
fore must play a vital part in na- 
tional history. 

“The periodical publishing in- 
dustry can and will assist in in- 
creasing employment and wages and 
in increasing consumption of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products, 
but its principal contribution toward 
the success of the recovery must 
be through increasing the volume 
of advertising in its periodicals. 
Such increases will be of great as- 
sistance in rehabilitating the indus- 
try and in accomplishing the results 
to be desired; but in an additional 
and more important way such in- 
creases in volume of advertising 
will stimulate the businesses of 
advertisers and increase employ- 
ment and wages in their establish- 
ments by many times the amount 
possible in the publishing industry 
itself. To accomplish this purpose, 
the industry through this Code 
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must restrain certain practices 
which have developed in the pub- 
lishing field and which are harm- 
ful to the public, to publishers and 
to advertisers. All harmful prac- 
tices work to defeat the purposes 
of the Recovery Act. 

“A—Responsibilities to Purchas- 
ers of the Periodical : 

“1, Misleading or deceiving cus- 
tomers with respect to the service 
to be rendered shall be a violation 
f this Code. 

“2. Editorial independence by 
each member of this Institute must 
be inviolate and any deviation shall 
be considered an infraction of this 


Code. 

“3. The industry shall establish 
definite regulations designed to 
eliminate the publication of mis- 
leading and/or untruthful advertis- 
ing and thus will protect the public. 
Disregarding these regulations shall 
be a violation of this Code. 

“4, Circulation practices must con- 
form to the rules and regulations 
of the United States Post Office 
Department and these rules and 
regulations shall be considered a 
part of this Code. 

“B—Responsibilities to Adver- 
tisers : 

“1. Circulation Practices: The 
circulation records of every pub- 
lisher shall be open freely for in- 
spection by advertisers or adver- 
tising agents or by the United 
States Post Office Department and 
all reasonable auditable informa- 
tion which they request shall be 
furnished. The publisher of each 
periodical shall publish in the first 
issue of such periodical after April 
30 and October 30 of each year a 
sworn statement showing the aver- 
age number of copies per issue of 
such publication sold and distrib- 
uted during the preceding calen- 
dar six months’ period: ending 
December 31 and June 30 respec- 
tively. Such statement shall also 
show the percentage relationship of 
the copies actually sold and the 
copies distributed free. Copy of 
such issue shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the Institute. Failure 
to comply with the requirements of 
this paragraph shall constitute a 
violation of this Code. 

“2. Advertising Rates: It is a 
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requirement of this Code that pub- 
lishers must file with the Secretary 
of the Institute a complete sched- 
ule of all advertising rates. Failure 
to do so shall constitute a viola- 
tion of this Code. 

“3. Maintenance of Rates: It is 
understood that publishers shall 
make no deviation from their pub- 
lished rate schedules on file with 
the Secretary of the Institute either 
in the form of money or other- 
wise, or secretly extend to certain 
advertisers special privileges not 
extended to all advertisers under 
like terms or conditions. Where 
terms provide for time or space 
discounts and they are not actually 
earned, settlement must be made 
on short term basis. Any devia- 
tion shall constitute a violation of 
this Code. 

“4. Records: Failure to maintain 
records or wilfully maintaining or 
issuing an inaccurate or false rec- 
ord of circulation or of advertising 
shall constitute a violation of this 
Code. 

“Where, however, the cost of 
fulfilling term and/or space agree- 
ments for advertising entered into 
prior to July 1, 1933, are unduly 
increased by the acceptance of this 
Code and the codes of allied in- 
dustries under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, it is equitable 
and promotive of the purposes of 
the Act that proper adjustments of 
such agreements be made by mutual 
consent between the parties thereto, 
or by arbitration, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Institute 
will assist in effecting such ad- 
justments. 

“5. Defamation of Competitors: 
The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonor- 
able conduct, inability to perform 
contracts, questionable credit stand- 
ing, or by other false statements 
or representations, or by false dis- 
paragement of the grade or qual- 
ity of their product, with the pur- 
pose of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers or of injuriously af- 
fecting the business of such com- 
petitors, shall constitute a violation 
of this Code.” 

* * * 

The code has received wide ap- 

proval among periodical publishers 
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and this approval is deserved ap- 
plause for those leaders in pub- 
lishing who have spent many hours 
preparing a satisfactory code. 

* * * 


One of the most dramatic develop- 
ments of the last week centered 
around the automobile industry. 
Leaders of that industry announced 
that they could not agree on a code 
whereupon General Johnson hopped 
into an airplane, went to Detroit, 
and within two hours after his 
arrival, came away with the ap- 
proved automobile code in his 
pocket. 

Henry Ford, the only outstand- 
ing automobile executive whose 
company is not a member of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, did not sign this code 
but it was anmounced that he 
would sign a code of his own 
which will probably be acceptable 
to the Government. 


General Johnson last week wrote 
the Advertising Federation of 
America a letter in which he 
called upon all forms of organized 
advertising to help carry the battle 
against depression into every city 
and hamlet. His letter read as 
follows : 

“The advertising men and wo- 
men of America are a crucial ele- 
ment in the drive which we are 
making to ‘sell’ the National Re- 
covery Act all over the United 
States. This Administration is 
looking to your organization to do 
its early and definite part to carry 
the battle against depression into 
every city and hamlet. It is my 
expectation that advertising will 
accept this duty and will organize 
itself on a national scale through 
existing and also new advertising 
clubs and associations. 

“National prosperity will be ac- 
complished when all American in- 
dustries find purchasers among 
those whose wages and incomes 
have been restored to them through 
the operations of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. Advertising must 
play two important parts, first, in 
bringing about the purchasing of 
goods which is the proper reward 
to those industries which co-oper- 
ate with us, and secondly, by ask- 
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ing every employer to sign the 
President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. 

“Every form of advertising can 
help: Newspapers, magazines and 
business papers, radio, outdoor 
publicity and direct-mail advertis- 
ing—so please organize yourselves 
for that task now.” 

This letter should be another 
spike in the coffin of the idea that 
in some way or another the Goy- 
ernment is against advertising and 
that the Recovery Act will have a 
baneful effect on the use of adver- 
tising. 

Certainly every statement that 
has come out of Washington has 
indicated only too clearly that the 
Government believes in advertising 
as a force for recovery and is go- 
ing to call upon advertising in 
every way possible to help put over 
the Recovery program. 

>” * * 


Another heartening indication of 
returning prosperity is to be found 
in a preliminary study of the 
PRINTERS’ INK Summary of Mag- 
azine Advertising for August. 
This shows that twenty leading 
magazines have an increase of 
80,955 lines over the same period 
last year, a pretty definite sign 
that unless the gloom monger: 
have their way, advertising is go- 
ing to have a definite and marked 
pick-up. 

* * + 

Three days of last week were 
spent by leaders in the grocery 
field in preparing a master code 
for that industry. Out of this 
meeting came a suggested master 
code and the formation of the 
Grocery Trade Conference Com- 
mittee. The organizations repre- 
sented in the meeting were: Re- 
tailer-Owned Wholesale Grocers 
Association, The American-Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The National Retail Grocers 
Association, The National Chain 
Store Association, The National 
Voluntary Group, the National 
Food Brokers Association, and 
The Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. 

Paul S. Willis, of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, was elected Chairman. 
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lhe Industrial Heart of the Nation 
lhrobs Again with New Life. 


NCE again Pittsburgh is the Smoky City! The Giant 
Mills are belching forth their clouds of smoke by day 
and their pillars of fire by night, writing in the sky the 

message, “Prosperity Is Again Coming To Pittsburgh.” And 
the Pay Envelope, the lifeblood of commerce, is again 
coursing through the marts of trade. 


When Pittshurghers earn they spend 
- - - beeause they maintain a_ self- > 4 
respecting standard of living. 


In Pittsburgh the Sun-Telegraph is the newspaper for the 
masses and the classes. . . . Its staff of the world’s most 
famous feature writers makes it vibrant with life and in- 
terest; its complete coverage of local and all the world’s 
worthwhile news make it an indispensable family medium’ 
for those who seek to keep abreast of the times. . . . And 
the advertiser, seeking to appeal to ALL members of the 
family, will place upon the Pittsburgh SUN-TELEGRAPH 
the responsibility of effectively carrying his message to 
the home. 











The Pittsburgh San-Telegraph 
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They Made Even Cyauttz0 Say 
That the Earth STANDS STILL! 


ea age has its irresistible forces meeting its immovable 
objects. 

From some tiny manger, a voice sweeps all before it. 
Only to crush itself against a ponderous Pilate. 

Yet history proves that Liberalism IS eventually irresist- 
ible; that Tradition is NOT immovable. 

Galileo was condemned to a horrible death for claiming 
that the earth circles around the sun. He won commutation to 
what amounted to life imprisonment by affirming on bended 
knee that his claim was false. 

(History has it that the great scientist promptly denied 
his denial—within the safety of his beard!) 

Yet, in spite of Galileo’s dissembling or the Inquisition’s 
disembowelling, the earth does move. 


, ey within this very enlightened age, the divinity 
of Man has been debated in a court of law in Tennessee. 

Omission of the word “Obey”, even now, makes the 
marriage service into news. 

Still faintly echo the gasps that greeted the first cigarette 
smoking women advertising models. 

Yet Man continues to descend; wives persist in their 
claims to the protection of the Nineteenth Amendment; 
tobacco shares sneer at steels and rails in reflection of fair-sex 
support. 


Mivers safety, the greatest common denominator of 
the masses, says, “Stick to Tradition.” 

But in this civilization, as in all that went before it, a 
smaller group reaches out for the eventualities of Liberalism. 

They are the youthful ones among us. Usually they are 
young in years. Always they are young in mind. 

They are the dwellers of the city. Sometimes their homes 
are far afield; but then, their spirits are within themselves 
centers of modernity, alertness and sophistication. 

Every new scientific theory; every new invention; ever) 
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new product must find the sympathetic bosom of the Liberal. 
[tis he who will first accept it; “ who will fight for it against 
destructive anarchy as well as static reactionary; he who will 
carry it on past Inquisition, Pilate and Dayton, Tennessee, to 
the day when it will become, itself, Tradition. 

In carrying the torch of Liberalism, the editors of Liberty 
have the joy a knowing that they are part of an irresistible 
force that zs irresistible; rather than an immovable object 
that is NOT immovable. 

Daring to print stories and articles that are part of 
Mankind’s newest thinking, they have gathered about them a 
two million mass of sympathetic supporters—Liberals all. 

While the world at large continues to clutch to itself the 
well worn ideas of Tradition, Liberty’s Liberal group looks 
ahead into the future. 

While the hosts of Man command recantation, two 
million modern Galileos here clamor to listen to the new voice 
that finds expression here. 

Today, Liberty offers to new authors, to new illustrators, 
to new crusades, a vehicle to the minds of two million moving 
spirits. And these spirits are moving, for it is through their 
combined support that Novelty decomes Tradition. They are 
the leaders. They are the group from which all ideas must 
filter down to the rest. They, no less, are the market from 
whom discoverers in the solar systems of commerce must look 
for their first support. 

The advertising pages of Liberty, no less than the edi- 
torial pages, are the broad road down which new products 
may most easily move. 

The Liberal market is liberal in receptivity and liberal in 
spending. 

These, the Liberals of America, to whom Liberty is dedi- 
cated, may constitute the first phase in the transmutation of 
your product from a prophet’s dream to a profitable Tradition. 











Hon. ARTHUR R. ROBINSON 


U. S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA 
Member, Committee on the Judiciary 
SENATOR RoBINSON WRITES TO LIBERTY: 


missed a copy during the past year. 


the point and forthright. 


to read it. Much is said in few words. 


“I think your magazine serves a very decided need in the American community.” 





“ 
I READ Liberty regularly, and do not believe I have 


“While I do not always agree with the editorials that 
appear, I read them just the same. They are clear cut, to 


“The magazine runs along the same lines. I think that is one of the reasons I like 















Audit Bureau for Outdoor 


Advertising 


TRAFFIC AUDIT BU- 
REAU for outdoor advertis- 
ing, now takes its place alongside 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and the Controlled Circulation 


Audit. Its members constitute the 


representatives of the Association 
of National Advertisers, Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies who were 
appointed to review tests conducted 
during the first six months of this 
year in twenty-five cities. 

These tests submitted to actual 
working operation a complete set 
of principles and practices for the 
collection, evaluation and auditing 
of outdoor advertising circulation. 
They are based on an investigation 
conducted by Dr. Miller McClin- 
tock, director of research of the 
Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research of Harvard 
University. 

His study was made under the 
sponsorship of the A.N.A. and the 
Outdoor Advertising association. 
The A.N.A., in 1931, requested 
the outdoor association to co-oper- 
ate in conducting studies looking 
toward a more exact evaluation of 
outdoor display. This co- operation 
was immediate. The two associa- 
tions agreed that the most basic 
facts required were those regard- 
ing circulation. 

Dr. McClintock, in accepting the 
invitation to supervise the study, 
associated with him Arthur R. 
Burnet, then secretary of the out- 
door committee of the A.N.A. 
In June, of this year, Dr. Mc- 


= 


Has Machinery Account 
The Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Company, machinery merchants, has ap- 
pointed Humphrey, Prentke & Scheel, 
Inc., Cleveland, to handle its advertising. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Bank Appoints Trudelle 


The Continental Industrial Bank, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Trudelle Advertising 
Agency, of that city, 








Clintock reported the results of tl 
field investigations. On the basis 
of this report the committee de 
cided to expedite and formalize th: 
procedure by approving a set o 
traffic audit by-laws and by con 
stituting itself as the Traffic Audit 
Bureau. 

The Bureau has requested Dr 
McClintock to serve as its auditor 
To this end he has organized a 
Trafic Audit Division in Traffic 
and Transport Associates, Inc., of 
which he is technical director and 
Mr. Burnet is general manager. 

The entire program has been ap- 
proved by the directors of the Out- 
door association and, it is under- 
stood, several score of outdoor 
plants are already preparing circu- 
lation statements. 

Stuart Peabody, of the Borden 
Company and president of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
is chairman of the Bureau. “Now, 
for the first time,” he says in an- 
nouncing establishment of the Bu- 
reau, “we shall have some control 
of circulation statements in con- 
nection with outdoor displays. That, 
to me, marks an important mile- 
stone in advertising.” 

Members of the Bureau include: 
Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Co.; 
Lucien P. Locke, Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp.; Robert J. Flood, Gulf Re- 
fining Co.; Kerwin H. Fulton, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; George 
W. Kleiser, Foster & Kleiser and 
president of the O.A.A.A.; Henry 
T. Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co., 
and Harrison Atwood, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 

+ 


William McKee Dead 
William McKee, for seven years with 
the Chicago office of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company as representative of the 
Woman's Home Companion, died at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. last week. He 
was thirty-eight years old. 


Joins ““Woman’s World” 

Allen Church, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Capper Publications, 
has been appointed Western manager, at 
Chicago, of Woman's World. 
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Capper Bill and Advertising of 
Medicines and Cosmetics 


In Which We Review Pending Legislation at the Request of a Reader 


MatTrTeson-FocarTy-JORDAN 
CoMPANY 
Cuicaco, IL. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

[ am desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation as to any change in the 
present advertising procedure on the 
subject of proprietary medicines. 

| understand the Capper Bill has 
been laid on the shelf for the time 
being. Is this correct? 

Has the Administration’s new 
Pure Food and Drugs Act been en- 
acted or is that held up as well? 


N. B. Lancwortry. 


(* May 8, Senator Arthur Cap- 
per introduced into the United 
States Senate a bill “to prohibit 
untrue, deceptive or misleading ad- 
vertising through the use of the 
mails or in Interstate or in foreign 
commerce.” His bill (S 1592) is 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
which is now in force in twenty- 
five States. As introduced, the 
Printers’ INK statute contains 
slight changes in phraseology to 
make it applicable to Federal pur- 
poses. 

It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and will come up for consideration 
at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress. 

Senator Capper’s measure has 
been endorsed by the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, the Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Clubs and the Advertising 
\ffiliation, a number of local clubs 
and the Agricultural Publishers 
\ssociation. The Advertising Fed- 
eration of America at its Grand 
Rapids meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the bill in principle 
but not mentioning it by name. 

Thus, answering Mr. Lang- 
worthy’s question, the Capper Bill 
is not “on the shelf for the time 
being.” : 

Answering his second question, 


the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s bill for revising the Food and 
Drugs Act has not been enacted. 
It was introduced by Senator Cope- 
land of New York during the clos- 
ing days of Congress under the 
designation: “A bill to prevent the 
manufacture, shipment and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded foods, 
drugs and cosmetics and to regu- 
late the traffic therein; to prevent 
the false advertisement of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics and for other 
purposes.” 

The bill was prepared under the 
general direction of Professor 
Rexford Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The original 
intention was to have it introduced 
simultaneously by Senator Smith, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and by 
Congressman Jones, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. It was then to be referred to 
those committees for consideration. 

The bill was in the hands of the 
two chairmen for more than a 
week. Finally Senator Copeland 
agreed to be its sponsor. After 
being introduced, however, it was 
submitted to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce instead of 
to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry as first intended. 

We do not know the reasons for 
the delay and for the switching of 
the plan. 


Considerable Objection to 
Tugwell Bill 


Naturally enough, the bill aroused 
no end of comment in the industries 
involved. Considerable objection to 
it has been voiced. Printers’ INK 
has received numerous letters on 
the subject including one during 
the last week from an official of a 
large and reputable organization 
manufacturing poultry and stock 
remedies. He has made a complete 
analysis of the bill and in view 
of Mr. Langworthy’s interest in 
“any change in the present adver- 
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CHAMPION SIC 


In All the 
World Only 
One 10-Goal 
Poloist | 


To Tommy Hitched 

polo comes natura 

His father played 

America’s first In 

national team in 18mm 

his mother taught | 
to ride, balance, swing. At 16 he 
proudly displaying battle-won cups. To 
he is every inch a Champion! 


Another Champion 


The Los Angeles Examiner! We point an instance 
proof: P. T. M. Formula, advertised in The Exami 
in small space, is also advertised in Los Angeles 
three other newspapers. The product sells for § 
Sales are direct to consumers, and checkup is simpl 
Here’s the record: 

PAPERS INQUIRY COSTS SALES COS 
EXAMINER 19 .60 
QOnd Paper 63 9.91 
3rd Paper 65 1.00 
4th Paper 1.06 4.54 


Need we say more to clinch the claim of Champio 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINE 


The Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Southern Califomigg The Lar 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED MODNE 


New York Rochester lev tlanta 
Chicago Detroit hiladel pl 
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1 SSOUNDATIONS| 


@ture's very backbone could provide an 
equate foundation for such a structure! 


{nother Foundation: 


e San Francisco Examiner — foundation of successful 
Wertising campaigns in Northern California! 


San Francisco, focal point and distributing center for 
e rich Northern California market offers a true baro- 

eter of business conditions in this lucrative territory. 
June, Cargo Tonnage over San Agpmye Harbor 
creased 12% over the same month last year... 
pstal newts were up 18% . . . Bank bebits in- 
eased 4% . . . New Car Sales jumped 44%| 


Start BUILDING in this market! Make the San 
ancisco Examiner your FOUNDATION! 


Ask any Boone Man to tell you how, through using the 
aminer as a base, you can best cover the ENTIRE San Francisco- 
orthern California market at minimum cost! 


AN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


im The Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Northern California 
ODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


: Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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tising procedure on the subject of 
proprietary medicines” we think it 
interesting to reproduce a portion 
of his letter here. 

The manufacturer says in part: 

“1. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, through the Food and Drug 
Administration, could immediately 
wipe out and destroy a number of 
legitimate businesses that are do- 
ing an immense volume; he could 
do this by merely issuing his di- 
rection or regulation and without 
appealing to the courts. I refer 
to concerns putting out medicated 
gums, candies, breakfast foods and 
the like. They could be closed out 
within a few weeks, their business 
in these products absolutely gone. 

“2. Probably most manufacturers 
of foods, drugs and cosmetics 
would be compelled (by rigorous 
enforcement of the licensing and 
inspection provision, Secs. 12 and 
13,) ‘voluntary’ to apply for the 
Department’s ‘Voluntary Inspec- 
tion Service.’ By this the control 
and, to a deplorable extent, the 
management of their plants would 
pass out of their hands and over 
to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, to be exercised by ‘super- 
visory inspectors’ of the Depart- 
ment. In addition to paying their 
full share of taxes, these concerns 
would be obliged, by fees fixed by 
the Department, to support and 
maintain this immense political 
army of ‘supervisors.’ 


The Power of 
“License” 


“3. The Secretary could promptly 
put any manufacturers of foods, 
drugs or cosmetics under a license 
—i.e., prevent any individual manu- 
facturers or any class of them 
from continuing operation unless 
they accept his license or permit. 
To get the license, a concern must 
accept any conditions the Depart- 
ment sees fit to lay down regarding 
plant, personnel, equipment, work- 
ing conditions, formule and opera- 
tion. Then if any condition of the 
permit is violated the Secretary can 
‘immediately’ suspend the license 
without warning, hearing or going 
into court, by simply notifying the 
manufacturer that his license has 
been suspended; after suspension 
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of his license the manufacturer 
cannot ship one package of his 
product without subjecting himself 
to punishment by penitentiary sen- 
tence up to three years and fine up 
to $10,000 for each shipment. 

“4. There could be no informa- 
tion withheld from the Depart- 
ment. Its inspectors, as a practical 
matter, would be able to come int 
the plants and examine any docu- 
ments, formule and the like and 
inspect any parts of the premises 
and any operations they see fit. 
Any interference with this would 
be grounds for immediate suspen- 
sion, without notice, of the manu- 
facturer’s license to do business. 


The Formulae 
Provision 


“5. There could no longer be any 
secret formule. Every active in- 
gredient and its percentage must 
be stated on the label of every 
product. This provision is alone 
capable of almost ruining the pack- 
age medicine industry. 

“6. There would be altogether 
too great risks of violating the law 
imposed upon the manufacturers, 
publishers, radio stations and ad- 
vertising agencies. No criminal in- 
tent, or intention or knowledge need 
be shown to obtain conviction. If a 
manufacturer honestly made a mis- 
take in statements on labels, label- 
ing or in any advertising, even 
after adequate investigation, or if 
he guesses wrong, he would be 
just as guilty as if he intentionally 
or knowingly made misstatements, 
and he, his advertising agent and 
the publishers or broadcasters who 
had disseminated the advertisement 
could be thrown into jail and 
heavily fined. Every word that 
might imply requirements for 
knowledge or intention has been 
omitted from the bill. And to 
violate the law the manufacturer 
need not make an explicit misstate- 
ment or misrepresentation; he 
would be guilty if even ‘by am- 
biguity or inference’ (implication) 
he creates even a misleading ‘im- 
pression’ regarding the product in 
his labeling or in any advertising. 

“7. The penalties are altogether 
too harsh: For a first and unin- 
tentional violation regarding prod- 
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uct, labeling or advertising, im- 
prisonment for not more than one 
year or fine from $100 to $1,000 
or both; for a second and each 
subsequent unintentional violation, 
imprisonment for not more than 
two years or fine from $500 to $3,000 
or both; for each wilful or inten- 
tional violation he must be im- 
prisoned for six months to three 
years or fined from $1,000 to 
$10,000. or both. 

“8, The bill authorizes the exist- 
ing ‘legal blackmail’ by which the 
Department distributes at the pub- 
lic expense and all over the country 
reports and bulletins which are 
frequently very damaging to prod- 
ucts named or referred to; under 
the bill the Secretary can publish 
any ‘such information regarding 
any food, drug or cosmetic as he 
deems necessary in the interests of 
public health and for the protection 
of the consumer against fraud.’ 
This can be done without any con- 
viction, hearing or opportunity for 
defense. 

“9. The bill subjects every pub- 
lisher and advertising agency to its 
penalties unless ‘on request of an 
officer or employee designated by 
the Secretary, he furnishes the 
name and post office address of the 
person who contracted for or 
caused him to disseminate such ad- 
vertisement.’ Probably publishers 
would not normally be criminally 
prosecuted under the law but, when- 
ever the Department wanted to 
punish a particular publisher it 
could do so by simply not request- 
ing the information. Probably the 
worst effect it would have would 
be to tend to make the press too 
subservient to the Food and Drug 
Administration. I don’t believe most 
publishers or their trade associa- 


.* 


2. 
Buys “Drug Bulletin” 

J. D. Spurrier has purchased Drug 
Bulletin, Chicago, and has moved the 
publication to Cleveland. He was for- 
merly assistant to the president of 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, 
and since 1930 has been a merchandising 
counselor to drug organizations. 





Hyde Leaves Ayer 
Gordon E. Hyde has resigned as ac- 
count executive with the New York 
office of 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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tions have appreciated this. By its 
propaganda material the Food and 
Drug Administration has deliber- 
ately fostered the idea that neither 
publishers nor advertising agencies 
could be prosecuted unless they 
withheld information regarding the 
identity of advertisers. 

“10. I think one of the most se- 
rious criticisms to which the bill 
is subject is that its enactment 
would result in a multitude of 
bureaucratic inspectors and super- 
visors living like parasites and con- 
stituting an undesirable and dan- 
gerous political army; that it would 
result in building up a powerful, 
sinister machine so that the Chief 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Control could dispense an immense 
amount of political patronage and 
could so control the destinies of the 
individual concerns within the 
operation of the law that they could 
hardly decline requests for ‘vol- 
untary’ campaign donations to help 
keep in power the political party 
represented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 

It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that the Capper Bill af- 
fords a simpler and more forceful 
means of regulating the advertis- 
ing of foods, drugs and cosmetics. 
It applies to all advertising and its 
language is simple and direct. 

In a word, if an advertiser is 
guilty of utilizing untrue, decep- 
tive or misleading advertising 
knowingly or otherwise, he faces a 
jail sentence, a stiff fine or both. 

It has been suggested that the 
Food and Drug Administration 
agree to the substitution of the 
Capper Bill for the portion of the 
proposed new Food and Drugs 
Act relating to advertising —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


+ + 


Joins Investment Firm 
Joseph W. Cannon, Jr., for nine years 
Western advertising manager of the 
faaese and Heating Trade Journal, 
become associated with Pfaff and 
Hughel, Chicago investment securities 
rm. 





Gets Filter Account 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Alan Bridgman Sanger, of 
that city, as advertising counsel. 
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WOMEN... FOUR FOR A PENNY 
HUSBANDS FREE! 


HIS is a serious 

flight into fancy 
mathematics for 
tough executives who 
spend money on ad- 
vertising. 

Out of every 100 
women, exactly 100 
women do a lot of buy- 
ing for themselves and 
for their families. And 
exactly 100 husbands 
frequently use the phrase “What 
did you buy that for?” with the 
result that what women buy turns 
out to be a happy combination of 
what they like plus what some 
male is going to think about it. 

It isn’t enough to convince the 
mythical woman who does 85% 
of the buying in retail stores. As 
an advertiser, you must also con- 
vince the masculine shadow that 
inhabits her mind’s eye as she 
stands at the counter. Is your 


product the ultimate word in style? 
Tell him too, that he may compli- 
ment her on her purchase. Is your 
product better in quality? Lower 
in price? Tell him, and rest assured 
that he will remind her. 

What about “women four for a 
penny”? Simply this. It is one 
way of figuring the cost of telling 
your story in Redbook. Divide 
approximately 650,000 subscribers 
into $1,560 a page, and see for 
yourself. And we’re especially mod- 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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est when we let it go at that. For 
every thousand copies of Redbook 
are read by 1480 women and 1420 
men — nearly three readers per 
copy. 


You say you don’t want to pay 


extra for male circulation? You 
don’t have to! It costs you 
30% less to reach both sides 
of the family in Redbook, 
than it costs to reach wom- 
en alone in one-sex mag- 
azines. Even if it didn’t 
help to have men read 
your advertising (an un- 
likely situation) it would 
still cost less to reach wom- 
en alone in Redbook. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN 


PRINTERS’ INK 


NOW A BOOK-LENGTH NOVEL, 

a $2.00 bookstore value, is 

printed complete in every issue 
of Redbook, in addition to the 
regular contents. Result? More in- 
terest in Redbook, more readers for 
your message, plus the long life 
for your advertisement that only a 
monthly magazine can give. Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


WHO BUYS 





Creation of Fad Jumps Production 
50 Per Cent 


Dennison Lifts Crepe Paper Sales by Fostering the Making of Hats from 
That Material 


URING the last year the de- 

mand for crepe paper has 
shown a tendency to fall off con- 
siderably. In the home it is 
generally used for party decora- 
tions and craft work and women 
have been inclined to save their 
pennies when it came to buying 
products of this kind. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, feeling the necessity for 
finding something to make the 
sales curve of crepe paper jump, 
has introduced an interesting mer- 
chandising plan based upon a new 
use for the product. 

“All through the depression,” 
says W. H. Leahy, advertising 
manager of the company, “cer- 


tain of our best dealers discovered 
that crepe paper had great possi- 
bilities as a profit maker, if they 


could but furnish the urge to the 
average woman to use the material. 
It is colorful, attractive, easily 
manipulated, and has a thousand 
different uses. 

“We had been furnishing educa- 
tional literature for years, and 
these progressive dealers had been 
cashing in on it—but the rank and 
file of our dealers sold crepe paper 
only and not the use of it, with the 


. inexpensive 


result that the demand was steady 
but not great. 

“Our problem was to jolt our 
thousands of dealers throughout 
the country—to get them to realiz« 
that crepe paper could be sold in 
volume, profitably, during a period 
of low business activity. 

“In March of this year, ou: 
Craft Studio prepared a set of 
about six crocheted crepe paper 
hats, sending a set each to our 
laboratory stores located in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

“Three of the stores reported 
more than a passing interest in 
the hats, and we then decided to 
conduct a test promotion in our 
New York store, which consisted 
of a large window display devoted 
exclusively to crepe paper hats, a 
free instruction class, and som« 
instruction literature 
Within three days, we were unabk 
to accommodate all the requests 
for free instruction. This plan 
was extended promptly to our 
stores in the three other cities, 
where the response was as spon- 
taneous. 

“With the best season for 
crocheted hats upon us, there was 


An attractive window display built around the new Crepe Paper Hats 


40 
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need for immediate action. It was 
the first real opportunity that we 
had in fifteen months to offer our 
retail dealers a craft idea that of- 
fered great promise, and at that 
time the dealer’s enthusiasm for 
general business conditions was 
not at a very high level. 

“Above all, the dealers had to 
be sold on the idea, and a few 
weeks would mean the difference 
between the success and failure of 
the plan. Anything in the nature 
of a national advertising campaign 
in the women’s magazines was out 
of the question, as forms had 
closed far too early to enable us 
to make any representative group 
of publications. We could not offer 
the dealer national magazine ad- 
vertising support, and so we 
turned to newspaper advertising 
as the quickest bet for promoting 
this new fad. Response to this 
newspaper advertising was far be- 
yond our expectations. 

“We arranged immediately for 
a series of demonstrations in lead- 
ing department stores and in 
larger stationery stores, using a 
group of Dennison instructors 
from our own stores. 

“Within forty-eight hours from 
the time we decided to promote the 
fad, every one of our dealers was 
sent a letter, outlining briefly the 
idea and the gratifying acceptance 
by the public of our tests. The 
letter also included photographs of 
the six styles of hats, together with 
instructions. 

“We told each dealer that we 
could furnish him with a window 
display card, window streamers, 
instruction circulars, newspaper 
mats, a set of photographs, a news 
poster service of motion picture 
stars wearing the hats, and a 
specially prepared course on mer- 
chandising and selling the’ idea to 
the public. 

“Since the whole plan was out- 
lined in the course of a few hours, 
it was necessary to prepare the 
material quickly and to run the 
general promotional plan in detail 
in the current edition of our dealer 
house magazine ‘What Next?’ 

“Before we were able to get the 
edition into the mails the follow- 
ing week, there was a steadily in- 
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FREE! How to make 
this HAT for 15c 


Joan Blondell, 

star of t 
arner picture, 
iggers 


Dennison Crepe. 


-also free directions 
for 6 other styles - SEND COUPON 


Yes, that’s all it costs, for you can easily 
and quickly crochet this hat or any one 
of six other styles from_o id of 


Aster heey Hw whereG et can net 
samples and get persona qptnactens from 


expert demonstrators this wee 
La cams Gu GED GED GED GD GD Ga GD ome 


DENNISON’S, 
| 2 Fitth Avenue, 











Mats are supplied dealers for this type 
of newspaper advertising 


creasing flow of letters and tele- 
grams from our dealers for the 
necessary promotional material, 
and window displays were going 
into dealers’ stores with great 
rapidity. Spreading rapidly from 
East to West, glowing satisfactory 
reports came in from dealers. 
Society folk grabbed the idea. 
Fashion pages and society pages 
carried illustrations and articles 
on who was crocheting a crepe 
paper hat, with the result that 90 
per cent of our dealers were push- 
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ing crepe paper hats in window 
displays, store demonstrations, 
newspaper advertising, and radio.” 
In introducing the campaign, the 
first step was the following letter 
signed by Henry Dennison, 
president of the company: 


It’s a long time since I have been 
as enthusiastic about a Dennison 
development as I am right now 
about the new crocheted paper hats 
made of crepe paper, which have 
just begun to assume the propor- 
tions of a fad in the towns and 
citiés where they have been intro- 
duced. 

The idea started in New York. 
Naturally we were interested, and 
we put a hat window in our Fifth 
Avenue Store about two weeks ago. 
There were four or five of the most 
popular styles attractively displayed 
on forms. The sign in the window 
said you could make a fine cro- 
cheted hat at an expenditure of 15 
cents for the paper, plus whatever 
ribbons and accessories you wanted 
to use. The first day we taught 
thirty-seven, the second day sixty- 
eight, and before the week was over 
we were averaging over 100 inter- 
ested customers a day. 

We have just sent word about the 
hats to 20,000 women all over the 
United States and Canada who have 
been Dennison crepe paper enthu- 
siasts for years, and the way the 
replies are coming back convinces 
us that a real fad may be in the 
making. 

If our salesman calling upon you 
has not yet been able to reach you 
with this story of the hat develop- 
ment, I wish you would get in touch 
with the regional sales office for 
your locality, and ask them for more 
complete information. 


— 


Howell to Direct Sales of 


New Diesel Engine 
J. H. Howell has been gopelases sales 
e 


and advertising manager of the American 
Diesel Engine Company, Oakland, Calif. 
He will have charge of the marketing of 
a new Diesel, designed for use in trucks, 
and for marine and agricultural uses. 
Mr. Howell, since 1926, has been with 
the general sales staff of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, previous to that being 
assistant sales manager of that com- 
pany’s Western division. 
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This was followed up almost 
immediately by the spring issue of 
“What Next?” which explained the 
promotion plan in detail. 

This was followed by dealer 
promotional material which con- 
sisted of the following: 

a. A small window and counter 
card. 

b. Window streamers _illustrat- 
ing the six most popular styles. 

c. Complete mats for dealers’ 
own newspaper advertising. 

d. Radio talks for dealers’ use. 

e. Set of photographs of hats. 

f. Merchandising and sales plan. 

g. Attractively illustrated  in- 
struction circulars. 

To serve thousands of women 
who were receiving the Dennison- 
craft service, a letter was sent 
telling them how they could 
capitalize the new fad. 

For use in dealers’ windows the 
company sent out a _ bi-weekly 
poster service which showed crepe 
hats being worn by nationally 
known movie stars. In addition 
to this, there was prepared a special 
edition of “What Next?” devoted 
exclusively to hats in announcing 
complete new promotional material 
to meet the style swing from 
spring to summer hats. 

As the backbone for all of this 
material was the company’s news- 
paper advertising which also 
featured movie stars and carried a 
coupon which offered to send free 
simple, easy directions for making 
the crocheted hats. So far as 
results are concerned, within two 
weeks after the advertising cam- 
paign started, crepe paper produc- 
tion jumped 50 per cent and Mr. 
Leahy says that the hats made the 
major contribution to this increase. 


+ 


Takes Over Erskine Copper 

The Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., which has been manu- 
facturing several items for the Erskine 
Copper Radiator Corporation, New York, 
has taken over this business and now 
will handle its sales as well. 

James D. Erskine, who has been pres- 
ident of the Erskine com ny, will have 
charge of sales of the Erskine division 
in the East. 

The Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, will continue to handle the 
advertising of this division. 
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The first market for 
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lustrat- 
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dealers’ QUALITY SALES 
‘s’ use. 
hats. 
s plan. ‘ : 
ge I. the quality market, many dealers have stocked fine merchandise 
in anticipation of a rise in prices. The problem of the manufacturer 
women , . ae oii ie 
inison- is to stimulate sales so the channels of distribution shall be clear for 
S sent 
could further orders. 
ws the The Stuyvesant Group is an effective vehicle for manufacturers and 
yo retailers who want to spend their advertising dollars in a market where 
aay the wealth of the clientele, and the eagerness to purchase, are assured. 
1t10n 
— Concerns impressive in name and number have selected The Stuyvesant 
incing Group as the base of their fall and winter campaigns. 
teria! 
from Harper’s Bazaar—supreme in fashions. 
Lag Town & Country —distinguished as a recorder of American society. 
i Home & Field—the news magazine of the smart home... 
20 these magazines, combined in The Stuyvesant Group, form the primary 
ing 
r as and complete class market. 
two 
-- The Stuyvesant clientele of 160,000 (ABC) select families not only 
uc- é : Sey 
Mr. represents purchasing power, it also represents the appreciation of fine 
a te merchandi d t oducts of grace and 
omg erchandise — and an eagerness to acquire new products of grace an¢ 
distinction. 
er In addition to these advantages The Stuyvesant Group offers group 
pany, . . 
nani discounts as high as 25 per cent. 
ork, LAURENCE A. WEAVER, 
now Director, Group Sales 
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@ The American family of 1933 is different. 
It’s united —more than at any time since 
covered-wagon days...This newly united 
family plays together, works together, plans 
together — and makes its important pur- 
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BATTLE OF 1933 


WE BELIEVE THAT IS 
GOOD STRATEGY. 
| IT REACHES ALL BUYING 
> FACTORS IN THE FAMILY. 


| SEE THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE HAS A 

LARGE SHARE OF OUR 
APPROPRIATION. 


Here, under one cover, the interests of the 

entire family—mother, father, sons, daugh- 

il”!...That’s why ters—1,800,000 family groups—are met. 

HE AMERICAN The topics in which the interests of each 
§ advertising list! and every member of the family are cen- 

SEE NEXT PAGE 
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tered are the topics which vitally concern THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE. 

And the 1933 strategists who “put THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE first” are getting a full dollar’s value for 
every dollar they spend. They have learned the economy, 
the efficiency of concentrating their attack in the medium 
which reaches the family as a group. 


merican Magazine 
first with all the family 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY...NEW YORK 
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National Advertiser and NRA 


As the Campaign Progresses under the Sign of the Blue Eagle, Basic 
Social Changes Loom 


By Roy Dickinson 


TH task of arousing the pub- 
lic opinion of the United States 
for the largest national objective 
since the war, moved so fast last 
week that things happened almost 
too quickly to suit some of those 
who always want to go slowly. 
The provisions of the blanket code 
which frightened some manufac- 
turers were, as a matter of fact, 
partly suggested by industry itself. 

It is well to point out that the 
blanket code is not actually a code 
at all, but a voluntary agreement 
designed to arouse public opinion 
and put it back of the symbol 
which typifies the code, called by 
the irreverent, The Blue Hawk, 
actually a blue eagle. 

One of the reasons for the 
ready-made voluntary agreement 
for business men was to hurry in 
application for the codes under 
which individual businesses and in- 
dustries are able to get special 
consideration for special problems. 
There is one step to come yet. 
“For all trades or industries which 
have not submitted codes by Sep- 
tember 1, the President will begin 
to hold hearings under Section 3D 
as fast as proper notice can be 
given and hearings arranged.” 

That particular section of the 
Recovery Act gives the President 
full power to prescribe codes 
whether an industry likes them or 
not. In other words, the blanket 
code is a call for volunteers and 
beyond that lies the draft. There 
is no punishment, no compulsion 
in the voluntary’s blanket agree- 
ment; no more than there was to 
make a person buy a Liberty Loan 
Bond during the war or put up a 
sign that they were saving sugar, 
while the men were at the front. 

Manufacturers who watched the 
production curves go way ahead 
of purchasing power curves were 
just as sure as the Government 
that there was immediate necessity 
for increasing purchasing power 


quickly unless the first beginnings 
of the upturn were to be sunk 
again. 

One reason they gave their full 
assent to a blanket voluntary agree- 
ment to bring everyone in line was 
this. They knew as well as the 
rest that payrolls were not increas- 
ing fast enough to absorb the in- 
creased production of goods. They 
knew of cases where factories 
were running night and day, sell- 
ing department stores and other 
retailers a year’s supply of certain 
gyp products in advance. They 
saw nothing but trouble ahead for 
such an arrangement, 

They also realized that the crit- 
ics of the present plan to raise 
wages in order to increase pur- 
chasing power, who said it had 
been tried before and didn’t work, 
were not being fair with them- 
selves. The only way purchasing 
power can be increased by in- 
creasing wages, is when everyone 
does it. 


When the “Gyp” Had 
His Field Day 


When big industrialists were 
called to the White House after 
the initial collapse in 1929, the big 
men were willing to do their part 
to hold up wages. They were im- 
mediately put up against the com- 
petition of the gyp competitors 
who didn’t go to the White House, 
who saw an opportunity to under- 
sell the big competitor who made 
a good product and put his name 
on it. That was the time that 
the fly-by-night, the gyp and the 
sweat-shop owners had their field 
day. It lasted entirely too long. 

One of the curious things is that 
now some of the very people who 
cried aloud to the Government for 
help against the gyp, are complain- 
ing bitterly that their labor costs 
may be increased because of the 
blanket voluntary agreement. As a 
matter of fact, labor is only one 
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element in the manufacture of 
goods and if everybody’s labor 
costs are slightly increased by the 
same proportion, nobody is going to 
be put at the disadvantage they 
were before. 

That would have been the situ- 
ation again if single, great indus- 
tries, such as the cotton industry, 
had adopted a code, had it ap- 
proved and then tried to hold out 
while their competitors were dilly- 
dallying. A blanket code gives no 
one an advantage over anyone else. 
That is why the temporary blanket 
voluntary agreement is a solution 
pending the time that every indus- 
try will have a code by which it 
regulates itself from within, under 
Government supervision. 


Non-Co-operators Will 
Be Uncomfortable 


As the millions of voluntary 
agreements go out, as The Blue 
Eagle starts to make his appear- 
ance on windows and on merchan- 
dise as a sort of a sub trade-mark, 
manufacturers who refuse to co- 
operate are going to be made to 
feel uncomfortable to say the least. 
Instead of holding back the formu- 
lation and presentation of industry 
codes, the blanket voluntary agree- 
ment should have the effect of 
speeding them up. Business men 
will all prefer to work under some 
sort of an agreement with other 
leaders in their industry in a code 
which takes account of their own 
particular problems and gives them 
a way of getting a hearing. 

The basic reason for all the 
propaganda, the statement by the 
President that the Nation cannot 
exist, “half boom and half broke,” 
lay in the lagging figures of retail 
sales. Charts showed the inability 
of a country which contains mil- 
lions of unemployed men and 
others on low wages, to buy the 
products of the factories which 
were working overtime with fewer 
men than ever before, doing more 
work and working longer hours. 

It is true that consumer’s prod- 
ucts such as food, shoes, clothes, 
vacuum cleaners and the like are 
holding their own fairly well be- 
cause of their necessity. A great 
trouble has been that railroads 
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were not buying equipment and al! 
sorts of construction was falling 
behind its normal rate, and that 
without the demand for steel prod- 
ucts in construction a large pro 
portion of the workers of the 
United States are left without oc 
cupation. So far in the steel line 
the largest increases are those in 
the lighter grades, such as auto- 
mobiles. 

The coming Government public 
works program is designed to pul! 
this great industry out, and by 
stimulating public works to pay 
out wages for products which do 
not immediately have to be con- 
sumed. For it is obvious that if 
wages are raised only in consumer's 
goods, where farmers, white collar 
workers and wage earners have to 
reabsorb them, enough wages will 
not be paid out to take up the 
constantly increasing flood as fac- 
tories get back into production with 
improved machinery and a keyed- 
up production force. 

It is well to consider again that 
“half boom and half broke” state- 
ment in the President’s speech. It 
appears, and this is reiterated by 
people close to the Administration, 
that the days of tremendous and 
unlimited profits, plowed back in- 
to more production, are past. The 
time when every dollar of added 
corporation profits goes to the 
stockholders of that industry, are 
not coming again immediately 
From now on a larger proportion 
than before is going to go to the 
wage earner just as a larger pro- 
portion of the final selling price on 
his product is going to go back 
into the farmer’s hands. 


Double-Barreled 
Legislation 


The Recovery Act and the Farm 
Act seem to be a definitely de- 
signed double-barreled piece of 
legislation, backed by public opin- 
ion, to redistribute the national in- 
come, seeing that more of it gets 
into the hands of the purchasers of 
consumer goods. 

This latest attempt at real team 
work under a democratic form of 
Government thus has as its final 
objective a broader base of effec- 
tive demand for the goods which 
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our factories and farms can turn 
out in such super-abundance. It is 
a conscious and deliberate attempt 
to raise the average national in- 
come from the less than $1,400 it 
was in the big so-called over-spend- 
ing year of 1929. It is a conscious 
attempt to prove to the men who 
rule the banking institutions and 
the great corporations in this coun- 
try, that they themselves will be 
far better off and build upon a far 
sounder basis of prosperity, if they 
get smaller profits but steadier 
profits. 

This is going to have a far- 
reaching effect upon sales-planning, 
production and advertising. It of- 
fers to the great national adver- 
tiser a bigger opportunity than he 
ever had before. By the very nature 
of his business he is closer to the 
public than other manufacturers. 
He has to know better than the 
manufacturer who sells to a few 
big outlets the wants and needs, the 
changing buying habits of the con- 
sumer, 

He has always known that buyers 
have before them as the goal of 
their desires definite, tangible ob- 
jects, almost always trade-marked 
advertised objects, a better bath- 
room, better shoes for the children, 
a new vacuum cleaner to make the 
wife’s work easier, an automobile 
to take them out in the country on 
the hot days. 


— 
Charles H. Congdon Dead 


Charles H. Congdon, secretary-treas- 
irer of the Brockway Company and 
publisher of the Watertown, N. , 
Times, died this week at Watertown. He 
was sixty-two years old. 

Mr. Congdon’s career as a publisher 
vegan in 1901 with the Geneva Courier. 
Later he was vice-president and adver- 
tising manager .of the Geneva Times. 
He joined the Watertown Times in 1908 
as manager. 

Mr. Congdon had been president of 
the New York Associated Dailies, presi- 
lent of the New York State Circulation 
Managers Association and secretary of 
the New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion, 





L. V. Hohl with J. I. Arnold 


Lewis V. Hohl has joined the J. L. 
Arnold Company, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising service organization, as vice- 
president and sales manager. For the last 
three years = has been with Sales Man- 
agement. reviously was with the 
PRINTERS’ font ublications. 
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The makers of such products, the 
national advertisers of America, 
have always shown a willingness to 
make more earnest effort to analyze 
markets more carefully, to control 
sales more sanely, to cut costs, 
eliminate waste, to link their ad- 
vertising more closely to produc- 
tion and to co-operate with other 
leaders in industry who have the 
same general objective. They will 
then be able to pay out wages 
sufficient to buy back the merchan- 
dise that they trade-mark and 
advertise. 

They have never been able to do 
this with the chiseler, the maker of 
the unbranded, unnamed products 
continually yelping at their heels, 
and stealing their markets with 
shoddy merchandise giving no satis- 
faction and with no mark on it by 
which the buyer who had been 
stuck could go back and ask to 
have his money returned. 

The national advertisers, who 
realize more clearly than other 
manufacturers that the day for a 
new type of management has ar- 
rived, that the old orthodox and 
conservative policies were tried and 
failed dismally, who know surely 
now that depressions do not cure 
themselves, that the greatest sins 
of the spirit are fear, indecision and 
inaction, are now going to move 
ahead to take their place as the 
real industrial leaders of tomorrow. 


+ 


Todd Combines Sales Forces 

The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has consolidated the two sales organiza- 
tions which have represented it in the 
commercial and bank fields. Bank checks, 
pass books, and check covers and other 
ond stationery supplies formerly were 
sold by one group of salesmen while 
Protectographs and other commercial 
stationery su getins were sold by another 
group. A field management, consisting of 
forty zone division managers, working 
under the supervision of twenty-six zone 
managers, has been organized to super- 
vise the new plan. 


H. B. Holtz Joins “Vogue” 
H. B. Holtz, for thirteen years with 
The Dry Goods Economist, has joined 
= orang staff of Vogue, New 
ork. 








White Tar to B. B. D. & O. 


The White Tar Company, Kearny, 
N. J., has appointed tten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its adver- 
tising agency. 








OST of the beer ad- 








Draught Beer Tells Its Story 





vertising which has 
appeared since the famous 
day in April when the old 
beverage came back, has 
been building acceptance 
for bottled beer. The bottle 
has become an _ essential 
part of most brewers’ copy. 

One old brewing con- 
cern, the Joseph Hensler 
Brewing Company of New- 
ark, producer of a famous 
draught beer in the old 
days, is now setting a new 
note for many local brew- 
ers in advertising such a 
seemingly unbranded prod- 
uct as draught beer in the 
face of branded competi- 
tion. 

The present Hensler ad- 
vertising announces the re- 
turn of their beer by 
August 1. It is appearing in 
local New Jersey news- 





er 





. Kenerations of the Hensier 
papers as shown in the ac- (ices tt...ged as always: Joseph Monser ASK FOR 
companying reproduction [ieewing Company, 73 Wilson Ave. 


of the first pre-announce- ‘deme 





ment copy. Here is an in- 
stance of beer going after 
the appetite appeal by showing 
the product actually being served 
(could it be an old-time bar?) 
in such a manner as to imply 
not only quality but skill and ser- 
vice, taste and coolness. 

This product, without benefit of 


om 
McNevin with Redfield-Coupe 


John J. McNevin, formerly with Mill 
Supplies, has joined the staff of Red 
field-Coupe, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency, as vice-president in charge 
of its industrial marketing and distribu- 
tion department. 





Appoints Keelor & Stites 
The Thistle Greetings, Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of greeting cards and gift 
wrappings, have appointed The Keelor 
& Stites Company, of that city, as ad- 
vertising counsel. 


Chicago Women Play Golf 


A golf and bridge ‘tournament is 
planned by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago to take place at the 
Medinah Country Club on August 12. 
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bottle is wasting no time in going 
after brand allegiance fast. The 
somewhat overworked “old-time” 
theme is rather soft-pedaled in the 
Hensler copy, although there have 
been three generations of the same 
family in the same brewery. 


7 
To Start Own Service 


Lewis Pringle has withdrawn as a 
artner in the advertising agency of 
ringle and Barry, Fort Smith, Ark., 
and will start his own advertising ser 
vice at Salina, Kans. James Barry will 
continue the Fort Smith business unde: 
the name of Pringle and Barry. 


G, I. Reid with Dorland 


George I. Reid, formerly advertising 
manager of American Travel Agents 
Magazine, and most recently associated 
with W. W. Constantine, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, is now with Dorland Inter- 
national, Inc., New York. 





Joins Root Agency 
Dr. Ted Christian has joined the Root 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, where he 
will serve professional accounts. 
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Old-Time Appropriation Methods 
Are on the Wane 


A.N.A. Analysis of Advertising Budgets Shows That Manufacturers 
Are Looking Toward the Future 


HAT the old-fashioned method 

of determining the advertising 
appropriation on a basis of a fixed 
percentage of sales for the pre- 
vious year is pretty well on the 
way out is indicated in a report 
just issued by the Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc. The 
name of this report is, “An Analy- 
sis of 285 National Advertising 
Budgets, 1932-1933.” 

In one of the most interesting 
parts of the report a comparison 
is made of budgets for 1929, 1930, 
1932 and 1933. 

This uncovers the following 
facts about the basis upon which 
budgets are determined: In 1930, 
37 per cent of the companies re- 
porting said that their basis was 
the estimated amount needed for 
an adequate campaign. In 1933 
this figure has jumped to 49.8 per 
cent. On the other hand, whereas 
14 per cent in 1930 based their 
budget on a fixed percentage of 
sales for the previous year, in 1933 
only 9.3 per cent used the same 
method. This year 31.2 per cent of 
the companies used a fixed percent- 
age of estimated sales for the 
future year as their basis against 
only 13 per cent in 1930. 

For a number of years PRINT- 
ers’ INK has contended that the 
“fixed percentage of previous 
sales” method was antiquated and 
insufficient for modern business 
needs. It is gratifying to all pro- 
gressive advertisers to see the shift 
that has come about in appropria- 
tion practices. Of course, a great 
deal of this shift is due to the in- 
adequacy of the fixed percentage 
method in the face of recovery 
conditions. 

It is wholly impossible for an 
advertiser to do an adequate ad- 
vertising job in a period of recov- 
ery if he is looking backward 
instead of forward. It is probable, 
indeed, that the lessons learned 
during the last three years will 


have a lasting effect on appropria- 
tion procedure. They will demon- 
strate to the advertiser the sound- 
ness of looking into the future 
rather than into the past and of 
estimating the appropriation on the 
job to be done rather than on the 
job done during the previous year. 
Another indication of what de- 
pression conditions have done to 
appropriation methods are the fig- 
ures that show that many national 
advertisers are operating today un- 
der budgets made up for periods 
of one, three or six months in ad- 
vance instead of the twelve- 
month period usually employed in 
previous years. In addition, most 
of the companies which have laid 
all plans for twelve months ahead 
have arranged to revise their yearly 
budgets at periodic intervals. 


Advertising Expenditures 


and Net Sales 


An interesting table is that 
showing the total advertising ex- 
penditures in relation to net sales. 

Highest in the consumer indus- 
tries is proprietary medicine, with 
a 41.67 percentage figure. Lowest, 
as was to be expected, is financial 
and insurance where the general 
average is 1.42 per cent of net 
sales volume for advertising. Sec- 
ond highest is drugs and _ toilet 
articles which is 26.3 per cent and 
third highest is petroleum products 
which is 11 per cent. 

Among other large industries are 
automobiles, 4.5; clothing and ac- 
cessories, 5.09; radio equipment 
and supplies, 7.25; household elec- 
trical appliances, 85; grocery 
products, 7.05; shoes, 3.07; tex- 
tiles, 3.3. 

Among industrial advertisers the 
highest percentage is for building 
specialties which is 6.75 per cent. 
Next is automotive equipment, 4.57 
and third, paper and paper prod- 
ucts, 3 

The report also shows the cost 
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of administrative expenses of the 
advertising department in relation 
to the total advertising appropria- 
tion. There, as might be expected, 
the companies spending the smaller 
appropriations show the higher ad- 
ministration costs. For instance, 
proprietary medicines has a per- 
centage figure of 8.5, whereas of- 
fice equipment and supplies shows 
24 per cent. 

Some typical percentage figures 
for administrative expenses are as 


follows: Agricultural equipment 
and supplies, 16; automobiles, 6.3; 
clothing and accessories, 17.5; 


drugs and toilet articles, 4.3; elec- 
trical equipment and supplies, 13.3; 
radio equipment and supplies, 5.7; 
heating, air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment, 15.3; groc- 
ery products (not including coffee 
and tea), 5; petroleum products, 
4.8; shoes, 5 

In the industrial fields, of course, 
the percentage figure is higher with 
24 per cent for machinery and 
supplies, 22.5 per cent for machine 
tools, 19.1 per cent for building 
specialties and 17.8 per cent for 
paper and paper products. 

In the relation of space produc- 
tion costs to the total advertising 
appropriation, the following per- 
centage figures apply to a number 
of industries advertising to con- 


i 


To Publish “National 
Purchasing Agent” 


The National Purchasing Agent, a new 
publication for executive buyers, will be 
published, beginning with an August is- 
sue, by the eee Publications, Inc., 
623 East St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland. 
Page size will be seven by ten inches. 

ohn S. Roney, formerly Cleveland 
manager of Time, Inc., is president; 
R. R. Ricker, former vice-president of 
The Purchasing Agent, is advertising 
manager; Donald D. Hogate is editor-in- 
chief and Lee Merkel, associate editor. 

George B. Howarth is in charge of 
the Eastern office at Westfield, ass., 
and Charles Piersol is in charge of Mid- 
West advertising from the home office. 





Appoints Ramsey Agency 

The Herman Nelson Company, Moline, 
Ill, radiators, ventilators, etc., has ap- 
pointed The L. W. Ramsey Company, 
Chicago and Davenport, Iowa, as ad- 
vertising counsel. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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sumers: Agricultural equipment 
and supplies, 6.7; automobiles, 3.8; 
clothing and accessories, 6.7; drugs 
and toilet articles, 3; proprietary 
medicines, 1.9; electrical equipment 
and supplies, 4.3; radio equipment 
and supplies, 3.6; household elec- 
trical appliances, 4.7; heating, air 
conditioning and _ refrigeration 
equipment, 4.8; grocery products 
(not including coffee and tea), 4.7; 
petroleum products, 4; shoes, 5.7. 

In the industrial field space 
production costs show the follow- 
ing percentage figures: Building 
and construction material, 11.1; 
chemicals and allied products, 8.1; 
machinery and supplies, 6.6; auto- 
motive equipment, 5.5; paper and 
paper products, 2.5 

This ambitious and _ thorough 
analysis of advertising budgets is 
an excellent collection of statistical 
data. It prints a number of inter- 
esting charts showing the percent- 
age of the total appropriations 
spent in various mediums by vari- 
ous industries, the media used, and 
many other interesting figures on 
appropriation procedure and prac- 
tice. 

The report is being distributed 
to the membership of the A.N.A. 
although a limited number of cop- 
ies are available for non-members 
at a price of $10. 


. 


Analyzes South Central 
Atlantic Market Areas 


“An Aid for Analyzing Markets in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia” 
has been issued by the Department of 
Commerce. This bulletin is an interpreta- 
tion of statistics Ppt during the 
National Census of Distribution. Pre- 
vious reports in the series have described 
market characteristics of Missouri, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, the New England section and 
the Pacific Southwest. Copies of these 
bulletins are available for 5 cents from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, 





Joins Dallas ‘“Times-Herald”’ 


Charles C. Johnson, Jr., has resigned 
as manager of the creative department 
of the Maverick-Clarke Litho Company, 
San Antonio, Tex., to become manager 
of the service department of the Dallas, 
Tex., Times-Heraid. 
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A CIRCULATION GAIN 


7 11.495 


IN 21 DAYS 


On July Ist James Hammond, Publisher, announced to the readers of 
The Commercial Appeal his determination ‘‘to make a great newspaper 
greater.” The answer to that pledge is contained in the circulation 
figures just 21 days later, as follows: 


TOTAL DAILY PAID CIRCULATION 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 6 DAYS A WEEK 
July Ist July 21st 
109,425 120,920 


A GAIN OF 11,495 


Offering an aggregation of features combined in no other newspaper 
in America, The Commercial Appeal today gives the national advertiser 
the highest degree of reader-interest and the greatest coverage in all its 
92 years of supremacy. Media Records reiterate there is no substitute for 
The Commercial Appeal in doing a job of selling in ‘The South’s First 
Market” or that small part of it confined to “city circulation.” 


The Commercial Appeal 


‘*‘ South’s Greatest Newspaper °° 


National Representative: The Branham Co. 
New York Chicago Dalles Detroit Atlenta St. Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


Cc Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, Radio Market- 
' master of the Mid-South. 
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Pershing’s AEF required four men in the 
to support every man in the front line. Be 
the men in the rear was the whole indus 


structure of the U. S., employing mill 


men BEHIND th 








ILLUSTRATING HOW PUBLIC CON- 
STRUCTION INCREASES EMPLOYMENT 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE INDUSTRY 


In a normal year of construction fluence of construction activity p¢ 
activity 3,000,000 people are em-_ trates. For instance, New York 
ployed in the front lines of construc- benefits from construction proj 
tion. But that isn’t all. Between in California. The Chateaugay 0 
9,000,000 and 12,000,000 more are Iron Co. has just reopened its b 
employed behind the lines in mines, furnaces at Lyon Mountain to s 
quarries, steel mills, cement plants, pig iron for Bay Bridge and 
forests, equipment and supply plants Gate Bridge in San Francisco. 
and transportation. The AEF ratio 
of 4-to-1 holds generally true in the 
construction industry. 


Different authorities estimate { 

the direct and indirect benefits 
construction are so vast that ev 

Steel, for example—It requires the billion dollars expended for pub 

labor of three men working a full construction will provide a ye 

day to produce a ton of steel. This work for a million men. No won iil 
excludes the overhead and clerical the government designated the @ ) |... 
forces directly associated with steel struction industry as the spearh@. nail 
production. In the more normal of the drive to restore normal ¢ : 
years of 1928, ’29, ’30 and ’31 the ployment. No wonder the admi 
engineers and contractors who con-_ tration is working overtime to 

stitute the construction industry lease the billions of federal cre 
averaged to use 2,500,000 tons of steel for projects that will do the m 

a year, thus providing 7,500,000 man- good. 
working days for the steel industry 

each year. Seventeen percent of all Equipment and materials maou 
steel produced is bought by the com- st irers are already unlimbering « 
struction industry. guns. Satisfied that the governmé 
It is impossible to compute in exact means business they are making 
terms how far back into industry and _firstrealsellingeffortin years. The) 
how far away the employment in- issues of Engineering News-Ree 


* % * 
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Construction Methods carried funds are making possible. They 
ral new advertisers. Some of the recognize that winning bids must be 

We regular advertisers increased computed with a knowledge of what 

‘Ie space in these issues. They use equipment can do in saving time 

Ettising in these two publications and money. The time to make these 
use it is the most practical and engineers and contractors familiar 
bomical way of reaching the with the latest in equipment and 
0 engineers and contractors who materials is before they sharpen their 
bidding on the jobs that federal pencils. 


Engineering News-Record 


Construction Methods 
MeGraw-Hili Publications 
D West 42nd Street New York 








Brands Save Store’s Prestige 
During Price Promotion 


A Retail Buyer Tells Why Advertised Lines of Men’s Underwear Are 
Best for His Department 





Mr. Reinhard’s article. 





T= natural affinities, the department store and the advertised 
brand, are going to have more and more in common as the “New 
Deal” is worked out. Here is an instructive story which shows how 
thoroughly this fact has been proved by a department store outside 
of metropolitan marketing centers. 
The Underwear & Hosiery Review for the privilege of rer-oducing | 

| 


Printers’ INK is indebted to 





By Claude H. Reinhard 


Men’s Underwear Buyer, H. 


[ oains a period when price 
was one of the most important 
considerations in the customer’s 
mind, the men’s underwear depart- 
ment suffered less seriously from 
the introduction of inferior lines 
than had been anticipated. Manu- 
facturers’ brands of proved quality 
maintained a consistent lead in 
competition with unknown brands 
of strictly price merchandise. 
Manufacturers’ brands have been 
an anchor of security to save the 
prestige of the department during 
the incessant storms of price pro- 
motion. 

The customer who has worn a 
branded line of underwear that has 
proved satisfactory does not con- 
sider a difference of a few cents in 
the price of a garment sufficient in- 
ducement for changing to a line 
about which he has doubts. Men 
are quite set in their underwear 
habits. 

In the department store, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of men’s under- 
wear is sold to women, and these 
women usually have definite in- 
structions regarding the underwear 
they are to purchase for the men 
of their families. A man may allow 
his wife or sister, or mother, a 
wide choice in the selection of 
socks, shirts, or ties, but when it 
comes to underwear, he is more 
particular. } 

Underwear may mean the differ- 
ence between comfort and misery to 


Leh & Co., Allentown, Pa. 


a man, and he wants comfort. He 
wants his garments cut in proper 
proportion to size, and when he has 
found a brand of garment that 
meets this requirement he will not 
readily gamble with his comfort 
for the sake of a few cents. 

Knowing these facts, we believe 
that it is up to the buyer to recog- 
nize this customer psychology and 
merchandise along the line of least 
resistance and better profit, giving 
the customer what is wanted instead 
of trying to force volume with a 
variety of promiscuous brands at a 
lower price, which will cause the 
department to be loaded with an 
unnecessary number of price lines, 
reducing turnover and profits. 

Some interesting conclusions have 
been drawn from promotions in 
which shirts and shorts were fea- 
tured at three for $1, with well- 
known brands of shirts and shorts 
at 50 cents each purposely dis- 
played nearby. 

Theoretically, the cheaper num- 
bers should have far outsold the 
branded lines during such a pro- 
motion if price had been the chief 
consideration. Actually, the branded 
lines received the preference and 
accounted for more volume than 
the specially promoted line. 

With such evidence, it would be 
foolish not to sense the wisdom of 
stocking the branded lines. But in 
selecting manufacturers’ brands, 
due thought should be given to the 
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merchandising opportunities for the 
line selected. 

It is only good policy not to 
select a line which is being sold 
through too many competitive 
stores, and this leads us to the 
principle of selective distribution. 

We believe that if we are to put 
real effort into the promotion of a 
nanufacturer’s brand we should 
reap the reward instead of promot- 
ing business on that line for a num- 
ber of competitive departments 
which may be making little effort 
to promote the line. We are partial 
to brands on which we are pro- 
tected from too many competitive 
outlets. 

Under such conditions we feel 
free to go as far as we like in our 
promotional plans, knowing that 
the popularity of a brand will 
bring prestige to this department. 
We can promote the manufactur- 
er’s brand and our department as 
well. We can co-operate with the 
manufacturer by tying up our ad- 
vertising and window displays with 
the national advertising on the 
branded line. 

By concentrating on a selected 
number of brands we counteract the 
tendency to trade down in price 
lines. If we do find it necessary to 
have special promotions several 
times a year, we can obtain much 
greater response by offering well- 
known brands at a small discount 
than by offering nondescript lines at 
lower prices. 

Obviously, one must hesitate to 
guarantee merchandise when the 
emphasis is on price. Contrast this 
with garments that are uncondi- 


+ 


Slogan Already in Use 
E. R. Souiss & Sons 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Referring to your July 20 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, page 82, “Some Slogan 
Questions” in connection with the letter 
from Fertig, Slavitt & Gaffney, Inc., in- 
juiring about the slogan “It Tastes 
Better 

We have been using this slogan in 
onnection with apne Milk of Mag- 
esia since 1927. We carry it both in our 
idvertising and on our Milk of Mag- 


iesia labels. 
F. L. Brack, 
Assistant to the Executive 
Vice-President (Department 
of Advertising) 
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tionally guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. Every garment leaving 
the department must give satis- 
factory service. If there are de- 
fects or complaints, the matter can 
be adjusted with full confidence 
that the manufacturer will approve 
such action without quibbling. How 
else can we build the customer 
confidence that brings constant in- 
crease in repeat business? 

The popular-priced garments, 
shirts and shorts at 50 cents and 
union suits at $1, account for the 
bulk of volume at present, al- 
though a fair business is being 
done on garments in the higher- 
price ranges. 

One of the most effective meth- 
ods to combat declining dollar vol- 
ume has been to price merchandise 
on display in units of two or three 
garments. This plan increases unit 
sales as well as dollar volume. 

We favor the window display as 
the most effective method to ad- 
vertise men’s underwear. The ideal 
combination is, of course, a window 
display to supplement the news- 
paper advertising. In this manner, 
we are able to use the window dis- 
play to refresh the memory of the 
shopper who read the advertise- 
ment but forgot about it until the 
window display brought it to mind 
again. 

If the underwear department that 
stresses quality merchandise is 
given adequate window displays to 
illustrate the quality features of its 
underwear, it should not be difficult 
to develop a growing volume with- 
out the necessity for incessant price 
promotions. 


— 
Appoints Cole Agency 


The Iowa Fiber Box Company, Iowa 
Can Division, Keokuk, Iowa, has placed 
its advertising account with Cole’s, Inc., 
Des Moines advertising agency. Dairy 
and ice cream publications will be used 
this fall in a campaign on Therm-a-Tubs 
and Therm-a-Cans, 

is agency is also handling the ac- 
count of the Louden Machinery Com- 
pany, Fairfield, Iowa, which is introduc- 
ing several new items this year. Farm 
papers will be used to advertise a new 
brooder house. 

In addition, the Louden company is 
using business papers to advertise its 
new Frost-King bee hive, and national 
periodicals are being used in a campaign 
that is running on Sunny Monday clothes 
driers. 





Educating Retail Clerks by Letter 
Campaign 


Wamsutta Mills Use Series of Eighteen Messages to Explain Sales Points 
and Win Co-operation 


By Don Gridley 


DUCATION of retail clerks 

selling specific brands of mer- 
chandise has been one of the prob- 
lems that national advertisers have 
found most difficult to solve. 

Their efforts to find a solu- 
tion have ranged all the way 
from complicated correspondence 
courses and group sales meetings 
down to mail campaigns of various 
lengths. By and large, the latter 
have proved the most successful 
because of their economy and ex- 
treme flexibility. 

Recently, Wamsutta Mills have 
been sending clerks a series of let- 
ters, none more than a single page 
in length and several covering little 
more than a half page. Accord- 
ing to C. F. Broughton, treasurer 
of the company, these letters have 
been successful in giving clerks a 
better appreciation of the best sales 
points of Wamsutta percale sheets. 

The first letter, signed by Mr. 
Broughton, commences: 


I have asked a number of sales 
managers to help me compile a list 
of the most capable men and women 
who are selling WAMSUTTA PERCALE, 
in the leading department stores of 
the United States. 

Having received your name in this 
way I am writing this personal let- 
ter to ask if you will co-operate with 
us in telling your customers about 
some of the outstanding values of 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE as compared 
with other sheets and pillow cases. 


It then lists nine questions. It 
tells the clerk that she will re- 
ceive a series of letters answering 
them. The nine questions cover 
the main sales points of Wam- 
sutta sheets. 

After this introductory letter, 
the clerk receives seventeen more 
which makes a complete series of 
eighteen letters mailed at intervals, 
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timed just far enough apart to be 
effective. 

Letter Number 2 answers the 
question, “How long do the sheets 
last?” The third letter takes up 
another sales point and is quoted 
because it is typical of the series: 


“How can any fabric as light and 
delicate as Wamsutta be really 
strong?” This question has puzzled 
a good many salespeople as well as 
their customers. 

The reason is that the Wamsutta 
Mills use only the strongest and 
finest grade of yarns. These yarns 
are made from long staple cotton 
and woven so closely and finely that 
you almost need a magnifying glass 
to see the threads. 

As a matter of fact, a 90x 108 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheet contains 
6,408 more threads than there are in 
any standard sheeting. 

In spite of this, a WAMSUTTA PER- 
CALE sheet is almost half a pound 
lighter than ordinary brands, as we 
shall explain more fully in our next 
letter to you. 


Note the brevity and conciseness. 

It is particularly interesting to 
run through this series and observe 
the absence of superlatives. The 
company does an effective selling 
job and brings out every superior- 
ity of the product without using 
ballyhoo words. As a matter of 
fact, much of the effectiveness of 
the series is due to the absence of 
ballyhoo and the concise and 
simple statements of fact which 
characterize each letter. 

This is evident in the fourth 
letter of the series which takes up 
another sales point: 


“Why is the laundering cost of 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE actually lower 
than that of other sheets?” 

It’s simple enough—A 90x 108 
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“Where is 
that glass 
of water? 


— FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





SNe was a great speech the President made 


the other day. He said a lot of important 


things. But next day people were asking each other, 
“Did you hear the President say, ‘Where is that 
glass of water?’ and ‘Friends, it’s hot in here!’” 
It’s the human interest that people remember — in 
speeches and advertisements. We know how to 


make advertising human. 


THE JOSEPH KATZ COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


advertising = barrimore 
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WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheet weighs al- 
most half a pound less than the 
ordinary good quality sheets. 

Figuring laundry costs at approxi- 
mately 10 cents a pound, Wamsutta 
sheets cost only 17 cents apiece, 
whereas the ordinary sheet costs 21 
cents. Thrifty housekeepers count 
on saving 10 cents on every launder- 
ing of a pair of WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
sheets and pillow cases. And that 
is cold hard cash returned to every 
Wamsutta user on the weekly laun- 
dry bill! 

Perhaps you will have a chance to 
clinch a nice sale of Wamsutta with 
a good straight argument like this. 


In addition to giving the clerk 
sales ammunition by answering the 
nine important questions mentioned 
in the first letter, the company also 
recommends methods which will 
help the clerk to do a better back- 
ground selling job. 

The ninth letter of the series, 
for instance, is headed, “Show 
Wamsutta First,” and says: 


A recent shopping trip among de- 
partment stores in ten of the leading 
cities showed a surprising emphasis 
being placed on low-grade merchan- 
dise. 

At the sheet and pillow case coun- 
ters, our shopper was invariably 
offered a low-price sheet first. It 
took repeated requests for some- 
thing better before WAMSUTTA PER- 
CALE sheets were shown. So much 
has been said about the advantages 
of “trading up,” that we wonder if 
your clerks realize how easy it is to 
sell WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets and 
pillow cases today. 

Show Wamsutta first and give 
your customers a chance to admire 
this beautiful, fine fabric. Call at- 
tention to the lightness, the longer 
wearing qualities, the fine hem- 
stitching, the extra strong tape sel- 
vedge and the beautiful soft finish. 

All these quality points make a 
Wamsutta sale easier, and with 
every Wamsutta sale goes satisfac- 
tion to the customer and a good 
profit for your department. 


The series is remarkably free 
from competitive sales ammuni- 
tion and when there is any sug- 
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gestion of the necessity of answer 
ing the arguments of competing 
products the suggestion is made 
indirectly and constructively. 

An example of this is found in 
the thirteenth letter: 


From reading advertisements of 
sheets and pillow cases some people 
get the idea that fineness, viz., the 
number of threads used, is the 
most important quality in a superior 
sheeting fabric. 

That, of course, is nonsense. If it 
were true, the best sheets would 
be made of the sheerest Wamsutta 
Nainsook. Imagine how long they'd 
last compared with WAMSUTTA PER- 
CALE. 

WAMSUTTA PERCALE is made of the 
strongest long-staple cotton obtain- 
able. It is just as sheer and fine as 
a sheet fabric can possibly be made 
without weakening it. 

Only one improvement has been 
possible and that is the thorough 
combing of all the yarn used in 
weaving. This combing actually 
takes an additional 80 pounds of 
short fibres and lint out of every 
500-pound bale. The rest is woven 
by the most skilful weavers in Amer- 
ica into the exquisitely smooth and 
soft WAMSUTTA PERCALE that you 
now have on your counter. 

Perhaps this information may 
help you to sell even more of it. 


The sixteenth letter in the series 
introduces the testimonial angle by 
quoting a satisfied customer. A 
wise clerk can make excellent use 
of this letter: 


Every now and then we get a let- 
ter like the following that just goes 
to prove what Professor Millard 
showed by his scientific laundry 
tests of WAMSUTTA PERCALE. 

This was written by a lady in 
Jamestown, New York, who discov- 
ered that one of her “prized pus- 
sessions is a sheet of WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE” and thought we might be 
interested. 

She says ... “It came to me from 
my grandmother’s store of linens 
and has been in use for at least 
twenty years. This sheet is so 
smooth and linen-like and cool that 
I keep it in case of sickness. It has 
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no thin spots and shows almost no 
signs of wear. 

“Grandmother had a large family 
and mother says she always bought 
Wamsutta as an economy measure.” 

Isn’t that worth remembering 
when a customer asks how WAM- 
SUTTA PERCALE will wear? 


The worst faults of many clerk 
educational plans have been ex- 
pensiveness and over-elaboration 
f detail. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to build rather elaborate edu- 
cational courses around products 
which sell for more than $100. 
Several excellent clerk courses 
have been created for products like 
electric refrigerators. Here, how- 
ever, the manufacturer is helping 
the retail salesman sell something 
which will bring him a liberal 
commission on each unit sold. 

With products like sheets, how- 
ever, generally the clerk is getting 
paid a_ stated salary, probably 
quite small, and may be selling 
several other products in addition. 
Therefore, it is necessary to make 
the educational job as simple, as 
concise and as understandable as 
possible. 

It is here that letters offer the 
ideal medium since thev are sub- 
ject to any variation in length the 
manufacturer considers wise and 
in addition to being inexpensive, 
can be sent out at frequent inter- 
vals allowing the clerk to absorb a 
small amount of information from 
each letter. 

In using a letter campaign, how- 
ever, the manufacturer must use 
great care to see that the letters 
are kept short, are concise and, 
finally, cover only a single and 
easily understandable sales point 
at a time. 


Has Brewery Account 
Cateract Brewery, Rochester, 
“ has appointed the office at that 
ity of Stewart, Hanford & Frohman, 
to handle its advertising. News- 
papers and outdoor advertising are be- 
ing used. 


Appoints Dayton Agency 
The advertising account of the Day- 
ton Clarifier Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of an oil purifier for auto- 
mobile motors, has been placed with 
The Parker Advertising Company, of 
that city. 














GOOD 
COPY 


can withstand 
judicial cross- 
examination 
because it is 
based upon 
sound evidence 
—not reckless 
allegation. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





























Two or More Stores—Then You 
Have a Chain 


This Is the Census Definition, and Many So-Called Independents 
Should Be Included 


Telegram 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you refer us to any issues 
containing data on what constitutes 
a chain store? 

McKee & ALsricHT. 


HE Bureau of the Census de- 

fines a chain as “an organiza- 
tion composed of two or more 
retail stores owned by and oper- 
ated under one management.” 

This is a pretty inclusive defi- 
nition and doubtless there are a 
number of estimable retailers in 
the country who own two or three 
stores who are just as violent in 
their denunciation of the “preda- 
tory” chains as their less affluent 
brothers who own a single store. 

This definition undoubtedly in- 
cludes all sorts of variations of 
management. For instance there 
are numerous small chains of less 
than a half dozen stores owned on 
a co-operative basis. One man, 
president of the group, will own 
stock in all the stores and then the 
individual store managers will own 
stock only in the particular stores 
that they manage. Yet, techni- 
cally under the Government defini- 
tion, these stores constitute a chain. 

Three other definitions of chains 
are as follows: R. W. Lyons, 
executive vice-president, National 
Chain Store Association: “Two or 
more retail establishments operat- 
ing under common management, 
ownership or ultimate capital con- 
trol engaged in the sale of goods, 
wares, or merchandise.” 

Fred S. Clark, Professor of 
Marketing, Northwestern Univer- 
sity: “A chain store consists of a 
number of unit stores operating 
under common management and 
control, and following common 
policies and utilizing common meth- 
ods of operation which are deter- 
mined by the central management.” 


James L. Palmer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, University of 
Chicago: “The chain store is a 
corporation engaged primarily in 
retailing of merchandise through a 
fairly large number of store units 
which are owned and controlled by 
the corporation.” 

“Census of Distribution 1930 Re- 
tail Trade in California” classifies 
chains as to types of operation and 
territory served as follows: 

“1. A local chain is a group of 
substantially similar stores under 
the same ownership and operation, 
merchandised from a central ware- 
house or other common point or 
points, but not from the stocks of 
a parent store. In a local chain, 
a majority of its stores are located 
in and around one city. 

“2. A branch system differs from 
a local chain, either of which can 
have four or more units, mainly in 
the method of merchandising and 
the relation of the various stores 
to each other. A branch system 
always revolves around a dominant 
parent store, from which the 
branches grew and from whose 
stocks the branches draw most of 
their merchandise for sale. 

“3. A sectional chain is one whose 
stores are located in a number of 
cities so that its interests are more 
than local, but a large majority of 
whose stores are located within one 
geographic division, or an equiva- 
lent area made up of parts of two 
geographic divisions. 

“4. National chains are those op- 
erating in two or more sections of 
the country whose interests are too 
broad to be limited to any one sec- 
tion of the country.” 


The Voluntary 
Chains 


The voluntary chain brings up 
an interesting question of policy. 
As most voluntary organizations 
are made up, they consist of a 
group of independent stores, so far 
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as ownership is concerned, who 
wish to subscribe to a central ser- 
vice which acts as a buying agent 
for them, furnishes them advertis- 
ing help, performs certain super- 
visory services, and in other ways 
exercises a common control over 
all of the stores in the group. 

Technically, it would be possible 
to consider these stores under one 
management, although not under 
one ownership. 

Another type of group which has 
to be considered by sales execu- 
tives as coming pretty close to the 
chain type of organization is found 
in the grocery field where there is 
the retail-owned wholesalers. Here 
the individual store owners exer- 
cise the greatest amount of indi- 
vidual control, but on account of 
their common interests in many 
phases of their business have 
to be treated as a group—([Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


S. G. Cox Heads Fourth 
District, A. F. A. 


Sylvan G. Cox, member of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Miami, has n 
eleced governor of the Fourth District, 
Advertising Federation of America, ac- 
cording to an announcement made today 
by T. M. Griffith, of St. Petersburg, the 
retiring governor. 

Other officers recently elected are Mar- 
vin H. Walker, Tampa, vice-governor; 
M. Thayer Newman, Jacksonville, secre- 
tary; and James M. Robertson, St. 
Petersburg, treasurer. 

The Fourth District, which includes all 
the advertising clubs in Florida, held 
its annual convention by mail. Commit- 
tees were appointed, the governor’s mes- 
sage mailed to each club, nominations 
ind resolutions were transmitted to the 
several clubs, and the returns all were 
sent back to the governor of the district. 


Lloyd Myers with Coast 
Agency 

_Lloyd Myers, a member of the New 
York office of Albert Frank & Company 
for many years, has become an executive 
member of the Los Angeles office of 
Bowman, Deute, Cummings, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. 


Wehmhoff with Hall Printing 
Company 

B. L. Wehmhoff, technical director of 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has joined the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, Chicago, as 
head of its newly created technical 
division, 
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RUSH 


YOUR MATS 


AND 


PLATES 


FASTER 
—AT LESS 
COST 


No ifs, ands or buts about it—your mats 
and electros GET THERE by Railway 
Express. Our RUSH label insures special 
delivery on arrival—DAYS, NIGHTS 
and SUNDAYS—and permits no pauses 
in transit—your plates and mats RUSH 
—all the way. 


THE NEW REDUCED RATES ARE: 
Mats—Pound rates . . Minimum, 25c 


Electrotypes—Pound rates 
Minimum, 35c 
Advertising matter printed, engraved, 
etc. pound . . Minimum, 15c 
These rates include pick-up and delivery 
in all principal cities and towns. 


Add to speed and economy the dependa- 
bility of Railway Express and you deal 
three smashing body blows to the ogre 
of closing dates. And for that extra spe- 
cial rush, we offer Air Express with re- 
duced rates and faster schedules. 

For information or service call any Rail- 
way Express Agent. 


SHIP BY 
RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Agency, Inc. 


NATION-WIDE 
RAIL AND AIR SERVICE 








Humor vs. Straight Facts 


This Copy Jury Voted 98 Per Cent for Simple, Ungarnished Presentation 
of Arguments 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


S copy intended to get attention 

by its cleverness worthy of its 
hire? 

I have seen the answers to this 
question made by a jury of ex- 
ecutives representing advertising’s 
twenty-four prominent advertisers. 
I am not at liberty to disclose their 
identities, or to quote their opin- 
ions. Even with these handicaps, 
the following summary based on 
their viewpoints is important. 

The incident came to my atten- 
tion when one of those asked to 
help render a verdict, told me the 
results should make interesting ma- 
terial for Printers’ INk’s readers. 
It concerns an advertising agency 
which was engaged in a contro- 
versy on advertising policy between 
itself and its client. 

One side took the stand that 
clever, whimsical copy arouses 
comment and thus is best. The 
other side contended that copy 
which spotlighted a  product’s 
merits and did so in a human fash- 
ion that anybody could understand, 
produced more sales. To settle the 
controversy, it was decided to sound 
the opinion of a number of adver- 
tisers, and see what they, as an 
invisible and impartial jury, would 
have to say. 

Of course the jurors declared 
that, sight unseen, they were at a 
disadvantage to consider the prob- 
lem intelligently. It was not suffi- 
cient to know that the product was 
one of very low cost and every 
day use. An intensive study of its 
selling points, its advertising his- 
tory, and ever so many factors 
which influence the relative effec- 
tiveness of different types of ap- 
peal not being available, some 
advertisers would only commit 
themselves to general expressions 
of opinion’ with reservations. 
Others would make no comment 
either way. 

But withal, mighty little was said 
for humorous copy and a lot was 


put forth in behalf of straightfor 
ward copy. Humor in advertising 
might show greater immediat 
sales but it would lag behind i: 
the long run. It wasn’t a type of 
appeal that easily got a second 
wind because it is so difficult and 
delicate to handle for more than a 
short period. 

There are exceptions, of course, 
and one which was handed a 
bouquet was the Flit campaign 
But this doesn’t depend upon hu- 
mor alone, it was pointed out, for 
the cartoons in the series are 
strongly tied up to the use and 
effectiveness of the product. In 
whimsical copy, there is the Fort- 
num and Mason campaign and, 
typical of another ingenious us¢ 
of humor, the Kayser silk “You 
owe it to your audience” series. 

For the most part, opinion leans 
heavily toward straightforward 
copy. Strong reason-why selling 
copy was declared to be all an ad- 
vertiser can afford to buy space 
for; hard-hitting advertising with 
plenty of human interest. Clever or 
subtle advertising too often runs 
the risk of going over the average 
reader’s head. 


Sincerity—Advertising’s 
Cornerstone 


Ninety-eight per cent of the 
jury, in voting for straightforward 
advertising, favored its featuring 
the virtues and usefulness of the 


product advertised. Success may 
come with cleverness. An adver- 
tiser may hit upon a “natural” but 
if he wanted to make the most of 
his effort, he’d not forget that his 
advertising was scheduled to do a 
selling job, to do this well it should 
not be put forth in the role of 
funster, that sight must never be 
lost of the fact that the corner- 
stone of successful advertising is 
sincerity. There may be less fun 
and less talk about factual copy, 
but it makes more money. 
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Of course, circumstances alter 
cases and, as with many moot ques- 
tions in advertising, no hard-and- 
fast rule was laid down. Highly 


selective markets reached by pub- 
lications which afford a natural 
setting for clever copy, where it is 
looked for and where there is a 
‘igh probability of reader under- 
standing, it was reasoned, doubtless 


= 
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would make clever copy more de- 
sirable. 

It does seem, with all the re- 
turns in, that more could have been 
made for the case of humorous 
advertising. The ingenuity of ad- 
vertisers has proved that there can 
be no cut-and-dried technique. If 
there were, flexibility would be 
abolished. 


Why Not Speak the Speeches? 


KALAMAzOO VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Isn’t it about time some of us 
who foot the bill for conventions 
at least to the extent of member- 
ships in associations and registra- 
tion fees, should register a mild 
complaint (well, call it a fervid 
squawk if you want to) about the 
way so many of the speakers im- 
part their erudition to their au- 
diences ? 

I refer in particular to the last 
\. F. A. convention in Grand 
Rapids and to the fact that a large 
percentage of the speakers read 
their speeches. Isn’t such a pro- 
cedure a bit uncomplimentary to 
a literate audience? Most of us 
can read, and it is very much less 
costly in time and money to read 
the speeches in the next issues of 
our favorite trade publications than 
to attend conventions. 

Indeed, the speaker does himself 
an injustice, as well as his au- 
dience. It was positively uncom- 
fortable to watch the “readers” lose 
their audiences from the moment 
it became apparent that they were 
relying on manuscript, not on face- 
to-face delivery. In all instances, 
attention was immediately divided. 


- 


, - . ~ 
New Firm Elects G. L. Brown 

George Lippincott Brown, formerly an 
executive of the J. C. Penney Company, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Guarantors Corporation, New 
York. This corporation has been formed 
for investigation, certification and the 
guaranteeing of merchandise of quality 
standards. 


The audience talked, read news- 
papers; toward the end, many 
walked out. Applause was perfunc- 
tory and without sincerity. To 
plead lack of time for preparation 
is hardly enough. Most of the 
speakers had ample time. 

There is no warmth or enthu- 
siasm, or conviction about a read 
speech. Of course Jim Farley read 
his. We didn’t expect much of a 
speech, anyway. Senator Capper 
did likewise, but did a better job 
by looking at us now and then. But 
just contrast either speech with the 
attention and reception given Boss 
Kettering who stood up, awkward, 
ungainly, violating every rule in 
the book about public speaking if 
you want to go by rules, but hold- 
ing and swaying his audience with 
the very sincerity of his address, 
looking us in the eyes, talking to 
us, not a? us. 

Oh, well, just another squawk, 
but hang it all, seems as if we tad- 
poles in this advertising puddle are 
entitled to a little more courtesy 
from the Olympians. 

GLENN STEWART, 
Advertising Manager. 
P. S. Say, did you notice that the 
wimmin had their speeches down 
pat, and put them over with a 
bang? Give the little ladies a hand, 
boys, give ’em a hand! 


—_ 


Arbetter Starts Own Business 
A. A. Arbetter, for eight years dis- 
play advertising manager of the W. L. 
Johnson Publishing Company, publisher 
of community newspapers, has_ started 
his own business, The A. A. Arbetter 
Company, at 421 South Wells Street, 
Chicago. The new firm will distribute 
Cello-Ribbon, package tying material. 
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No Recovery Act 


on Consumers Choice 


This government is a long way from telling 
you your next car must be a Chevrolet or 
a Packard, instead of a Ford or a Cadillac. 
It isn’t yet going to tell your wife she must 
use Palmolive instead of Lux. That your 
child must no longer eat Grape-Nuts, but 


Shredded Wheat. 


The consumer’s choice still is free, and the 


product winning his choice gets the busi- 
ness. Advertising is the greatest known 


force in educating the consumer to intel- 


ligent, satisfactory choice. 


This, though, the government is striving 


for and probably will accomplish—the 
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WE DO OUR PART 

















creation of more and better consumers 


to exercise that choice. More chances for 


ing advertising to hit fertile ground and yield 
or results. 
ac. 


That is why Printers’ INK is pointing to 


” advertising and aggressive merchandising as 
im the path of the Merchandisingly Alert. 
If you sell advertising media, service, mate- 
a rials, look to advertising yourself—adver- 
- tising in Printers’ INK to the audience 
= of Merchandisingly Alert that has been 
I. gathered for you. Here undoubtedly is 
a greater concentration of real advertising 
buying power under the New Deal than 
g anywhere else available. And at the lowest 
cost because of the least waste. 

















Forgotten Markets 


What Happened When a Highbrow Product Was Priced within Limits 
of Lower Income Brackets 


[* is either just an incident or a 
merchandising lesson, the way 
out-of-town boys turned the losing 
New York Hippodrome into a 
money maker, Cecil Maberry came 
out of the West, found the big 
show place dark, started with an 
idea of first-run pictures at low 
prices. The idea worked until 
warm weather took the masses to 
beaches and woods outdoors. 

Plans for a summer closing were 
ready when along came Alfredo 
Salmaggi from Chicago with a 
reputation for producing good 
opera, some singers and an opera 
elephant, all of whom had to eat. 
The great hunger of that big ele- 
phant and other contingencies in- 
duced Salmaggi to try out the 
Hippodrome for three weeks in 
June with opera at a 50-cent top 
figure. 


The owner of the elephant had 
long had an ambition to try a 
grand-opera season at prices com- 
parable to motion-picture admis- 


sions. Immediately after the deci- 
sion the promoters tried a sampling 
idea. Realizing that the public 
might be suspicious of grand opera 
at low prices, they printed 10,000 
free tickets, searched out the for- 
gotten market for opera among the 
poorer people who really appreci- 
ate music. 

During the first week there were 
25,000 people who heard the opera. 
The second week another 25,000 
came and paid $16,000 above the 
free passes. That week they broke 
even and the third week, on an 
all-cash basis, the Hippodrome and 
the opera company both made 
money. 

The public wouldn’t let the opera 


— 
Opens Chicago Office 


National Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York, college newspaper represen- 
tative, has opened a Western office at 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Harry C. Baldwin is in charge. He was 
formerly with Littell, Murray, Barnhill, 
Inc., and College Publishers Representa- 
tives, Inc. 


+ 
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leave at the end of its time. Opera 
lovers low in the income scale wh: 
had apparently been waiting for 
the opportunity, rose up and de- 
manded that the company stay. 

Burns Mantle, well-known dra- 
matic critic, writing in the New 
York Sunday News, says that if it 
gets too hot in New York and the 
opera leaves, it will open at the 
Goodyear Zeppelin hangar at 
Akron. Says Mr. Mantle: 

“Mr. Maberry figures that by 
using circus seats he can get no 
fewer than 85,000 people into the 
hangar, and he is making plans to 
have the Salmaggis sing ‘Aida’ 
there in August. Besides the circus 
seats the enterprise will be adver- 
tised and sold like a circus. The 
country for seventy-five miles 
around Akron will be billed and 
canvassed, and arrangements will 
be made for the parking of 50,000 
cars near the hangar. 

“Inside the hangar a series of 
‘duplex public address amplifier 
systems’ will be installed and piano 
wires will be strung across the 
top of the hangar to improve the 
acoustics. Every man, woman and 
child, promises Mr. Maberry, will 
be able to hear the beautiful music 
and be assured of his or her cul- 
ture advancement in consequence.” 

There seems to be something in 
this unique method of bringing a 
highbrow product down to the 
reach of the lower income man, 
which has a bearing on the problem 
of many a manufacturer as he 
contemplates the implications of 
the Recovery Act and the thought 
that the income of the lower wage 
group is going to be on an ascend- 
ing scale for the next few years. 


+ 


Kaufman with Cramer-Tobias 
Lewis B. Kaufman, for many years 
associated with the former George L. 
Dyer Company and, more recently, with 
Reimers, Whitehill & Sherman, has 
joined the Cramer-Tobias Company, 
ew York advertising agency, as head 
of client service. He will also contact 
publications and buy space. 
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This Salesman Was Dumb, but 
His Orders Were Many 


And Then There Was Rube Wardell and His Pack of Obstacle Cards, 
Who Also Was Successful 


By A. H. Deute 


TOBODY is so hard to turn 
down as the smiling indi- 
vidual who calls every Friday 
morning at nine o'clock,” an old 
grocer said to me. “Take the chap 
who comes to see me regularly, and 
sooner or later, I just naturally 
have to try to scare up a little busi- 
ness for him.” 

I have often thought that if more 
young salesmen could listen to that 
old grocer and realize how vital 
regularity is in this business of 
selling goods, there would be less 
hit-and-miss calling. 

Of course, all 
anxious to get orders. 


salesmen are 
The sales 


manager writes them pep letters 
and calls for a daily report which 


shows sales made. So the desire 
is to go to the accounts where it is 
more than likely an order will be 
waiting. 

On the other hand, the salesman 
who builds his territory is inva- 
riably a regular, round and round 
and round worker. Organizing a 
territory is very much like getting 
team work into a basket-ball team. 
The sheer persistence of the reg- 
ular call is deadly. 

And that reminds me of one of 
the dumbest but best salesmen I 
ever knew. 

His name was Becker and he so!d 
candy for us in the Northwest. He 
never did learn to sell candy 
through all the years of his suc- 
cess. When he finally left.to get a 
much better paying job, he still 
didn’t know a thing about candy. 

3ut he had one quality—a faith- 
ful, dog-like persistence. He started 
out every Monday morning and he 
followed his route list throughout 
the week as faithfully as a street 
car follows its prescribed route 
over fixed tracks. He kept right 
on his schedule. Dealers got so they 
could set their clocks by his arrival. 
He began to get comments on this 


fact, and around it he developed a 
little comedy sales talk. 

He would walk into a man’s 
store, go up to the buyer and pro- 
foundly apologize for being a min- 
ute and a half late. And then he 
would elaborate on the fact that he 
covered his trade as a policeman 
covers his beat. Dealers began to 
be cognizant of the fact and re- 
mark about it. It gave the salesman 
an individuality. 

Later on he worked up a varia- 
tion. He kept his own watch at 
absolutely correct time. 

When he got into a certain store, 
he would compare the time of the 
store clock with his own. Often 
enough, the store clock would be 
a minute or two early or late. This 
gave the salesman a chance to cor- 
rect the time and then remark that 
being on time and on schedule was 
his middle name. He impressed his 
trade with the fact that he was 
always on the job—always there to 
give service. It got business for 
him. 


The Rise of 
Rube Wardell 


I have often recounted the method 
of Rube Wardell and his pack of 
obstacle cards. But in case you 
have not heard about it, here it is. 
Rube Wardell passed on a couple 
of years ago. I never knew a more 
colorful salesman. I gave him his 
first job. He came to us as a ship- 
ping clerk with ambitions to be a 
salesman. Finally, his chance came. 
With fear and trembling, we gave 
him a territory and he went to 
work. He got a certain amount of 
business through sheer friendliness. 
But he simply could not remember 
a sales talk or the arguments with 
which to overcome objections. 

Finally, we worked out this 
method: The Rube was given a 
bundle of blank cards. Every time 
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he was sent away without an order, 
he was to set down the objection 
which brought about his undoing. 

Then, every Saturday, he was to 
sit down with me and we would 
work out the answer on the other 
side of the card. Theoretically, in 
time, he would have every obstacle 
listed and on the other side of the 
card, the answer to it. Then, in 
odd moments on the train or in 
the hotel of an evening, the Rube 
was to study the cards and keep 
himself mindful of the right an- 
swers. Again, in theory, this was 
to make of the Rube the perfect 
salesman, with a proper reply with 
which to overcome each objection 
hurled at him. 

The system worked splendidly 
and the Rube’s business picked up. 
Finally, he became over-confident. 
He failed to study his cards with 
sufficient frequency. And in the 
middle of a hard sales presentation, 
he stumbled over an obvious an- 
swer. He knew he had that ob- 
jection set down and the correct 
answer all worked out. But he 
could not remember what it was. 

Finally, in desperation, he reached 
into his pocket, found the proper 
card and said to the dealer: “Gosh, 
I forgot that one, but here it is’— 
and he read the answer to the 
prospect. 

The dealer was interested in his 
card system and wanted to know 
what it was. 

“Well, it’s like this,” said the 
Rube. “There are thirty-nine rea- 
sons why you may not want to buy 
our chocolates. I’ve got them all 


. 


Jarman Shoe Changes Name 

The Jarman Shoe Company, Nashville, 
has changed its name to the General 
Shoe Corporation. The change was made 
for convenience in the operation of its 
sales divisions. The name Jarman Shoe 
Company now will be used as a selling 
organization for the Friendly shoe. 

wo other selling divisions are the 

Richland Shoe Company, distributing 
Fortune shoes, and the Belle Meade 
Shoe Company, distributing the Sky 
Rider shoe. 


With “Cleveland Weekly” 


H. W. Roberts, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and, more recently with the Chicago 
Daily News, has become advertising 
manager of the Cleveland Weekly, 
Cleveland. 
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listed on these cards and the right 
answer on the other side. Say, 
man, I’ve got reasons here you 
never heard of. You just spring 
your finest objections and watch 
me give you the answer.” 

The dealer tried him out. Sure 
enough, the Rube had the answers 
available. Finally, the Rube said: 

“Say, Mister, why waste your 
time and mine. Let’s get to work 
on the order.” 

“Can’t buy anything today,” the 
dealer said, “I’ve got too much 
candy on hand right now.” 

“Hah,” said the Rube, “that’s 
card number thirteen. I’ve got that 
one spotted. Look here—” and he 
read the dealer the answer to the 
over-stocked objection. 

The dealer laughed and the Rube 
started to write up his order. 

From that accidental discovery, 
the Rube worked out a startling 
sales system. He took it over onto 
a long specialty territory and made 
it work overtime. He would walk 
into a man’s store. Solemnly, he 
would take his pack of cards and 
lay them out. Then he would say 
to the dealer: “Mister, there are 
thirty-nine reasons why you don’t 
want to buy chocolates. And here 
they are. And on the other side of 
these cards are all the answers. No 
use wasting your time or mine. 
Let’s get to work.” 

And then an interesting little by- 
play while the dealer raised one or 
two objections, and the cards were 
used to supply the answers. Soon 
the Rube had the dealer playing 
the game with him. 


+ 
Bank Starts Campaign 


The Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, has prepared 
a six-month advertising campaign in 
New York daily news and financial 
papers and magazines. The advertise- 
ments, four columns by 150 lines in 
size, made their first appearance July 12 
and will continue until January, 1934. 
The copy will in many instances be tied 
up with timely news topics such as 
aviation, re-employment and brewery ac- 
tivities. Lord & Thomas, Inc., is handling 
the campaign. 


Appoints Bayless-Kerr 


Wheeler Industries, Cleveland, metal 
stampings, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Bayless-Kerr Company, 
advertising agency of that city. 
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= oward D. Taylor 
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4 Lays His Card 
2 ays Mis Cards 
ers 
ar On The Table 
he In this communication, without hiding behind any X’s, 
ch Y’s and Z’s in the signature, I am going to tell the ad- 

vertising world who I am—what I’ve done and what 
t’s I want. 
at My name is Howard D. Taylor—known by a great 
he many advertising men in large agencies—in publications 
he and by some of the largest national advertisers. 

I am looking for a position where my 20 years’ experi- 

be ence will do the most good in this period when adver- 

tisers must watch their step and money. 
y, Fundamentally I am an idea man—merchandising and 
ig copy ideas. I have also had a wide experience in contact 
to work and sales assistance of all kinds. 
le My previous connections have been with the following 
Ik agencies : 
1e N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 7 years 
id Critchfield & Co., Chicago 5 years 
y George Batten Co., New York & Chicago 6 years 
“e Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 2 years 
" I am fully qualified to act as Advertising Manager, 
f Contact Man, Copy Writer, Solicitor or Merchandising 
™ Plan man. 
: My idea of salary is not based on previous earnings 
a but on future results. 
- Here is a list of some of my advertising friends who, 
r when they read this, will try to find an opening for me 
e and to whom I refer as to my ability, personality and 






past record. 


Wilfred W. Fry, Pres., N. W. jr, & Son 
Wm. H. Johns, Pres., B. B. D. & O. 
y W. Kurtz, N. W. Ayer yay 

R. Feland, Treas., B. B. & O. 
N. . A Geare, Pres., ’Geare- NE ae Inc. 
C. H. Marston, V. P. & Treas., Geare-Marston, Inc. 
} Geisinger, V. P., Federal "Agency 
H. B. LeQuatte, Pres., Churchill-Hall, Inc. 
H. H. laseg. Adv. Mgr. , Eastman Kodak Co. 
W. W. Wachtel, V. Pres., Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Lucien Locke, Adv. Megr., Ethyl Corporation 
Gilbert Hodges, Executive Board, The pomneny Co. 
Herbert Fairchild, Adv. Mgr., N. Y. 
H. K. Boice, V. P., Columbia Broadcosting System 
R. L. Hurst, Pres., ”B. B.D. & O Corp. of Til. 
John F. Hurst, Treas. .» Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
‘A. L. Gale, Pres., Gale & Pietsch 
W. G. Pietsch, V. P. & Treas., Gale & Pietsch 
Cc. L. Ostrom, Adv. Megr., Morton Salt 
H. L. Sharlock, Adv. Mgr., Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Warren A. Agry, Adv. Mgr., Good Housekeeping 


previous “tothe "publication “of this HOWARD D. TAYLOR 
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Hires Plans Year-Round 
Advertising 


Bull’s-Eye Idea Ties Small Space to Large-Space Campaign 


N results as well as in effective 

use of structural design, the 
Charles E. Hires Company, Phila- 
delphia, has a bull’s-eye campaign. 
This is evident in a study of the 
use being made in twenty-eight 
line copy of its bull’s-eye focal 
point, and in the statement of 
Charles E. Hires, Jr., president. 

“For sixty years,” he says, 
“Hires root beer has been adver- 
tised in the spring and summer. 
Our new plan contemplates year- 
round advertising in newspapers 
because of effective results this 
season.” 

Copy, one column by two inches, 
will appear twice a week in sixty- 
eight papers. Decision for con- 
tinuance is twofold: 1. To keep 
up momentum with reminder ad- 
vertising and, 2. To give impetus 
to the increasing popularity among 
young people of root beer milk 
shakes. For six winters, now, the 
company has been working with 
teachers of home economics in 
educating young folks to the health 
advantages and pleasure of milk 
drinks made with root beer ex- 
tract. 

Though small in 


newspaper, magazine and poste: 
advertising, with dealer displays 
and with its packages. This i 
made possible through a structura! 
formula laid down several years 
ago which aimed at correlating 
all advertising and merchandising 
elements from the time the prod 
uct leaves the factory until it 
reaches the consumer. 

Over the course of many years 
a concern tries many designs. The 
name, “Hires Root Beer,” for ex- 
ample, had been gotten up in man) 
forms, sizes and types. 

Eventually the company found 
itself in a period where it recog 
nized the need for correlating 
these various forms of advertising 
expression. Last year it redesigned 
its packages, labels, bottle caps. It 
developed a color system of blue 
and gold, standardized its logotype 
and all elements of design, taking 
what it had learned from experi- 
ence was the best, and discarding 
the worst. 

The key design settled upon was 
a circle—a bull’s-eye on which 
could be focused the company’s 
competitive selling point. This is 

summed up in the 





size, the space read- 
ily identifies itself 
with the principal 
features in the com- 
pany’s larger space 





initials, “R-J,” 
meaning “real 
juices.” 

This _ bull’s-eye, 
while made to carry 
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the basic sales story and to per- 
form all the work of identifica- 
tion, at the same time permits of 
wide flexibility. Whether in a 
color page in a magazine or in a 
poster, a small two-inch advertise- 
ment or on a bottle cap, it builds 
up consumer identification. 

Standardization even has been 
extended to cover the use of illus- 
tration. It is uppermost in mind 
when the selection of artwork is 
being considered. The attractive 
girls who are so colorfully pre- 
sented in the magazine pages can’t 
go to work until there is assurance 
that their appearance in the deal- 
ers’ stores will supplement their 
magazine showings. Adaptability 
is what is sought, and economy. 
Tie-in counter cards and life-size 
dealer displays feature the same 
young women in different poses 
and with different backgrounds. 
They must be able to do an adver- 
tising job either for the bottled 
product or the extract. 

The motive of every advertising 
activity is directed toward con- 
solidation into a complete unit. 
The person who sees a magazine 
advertisement, sees the same il- 
lustration in the same color system 
on posters, on counter displays. 
Similarly, the same bull’s-eye ap- 
pears in rotogravure advertising, 
in black and white space, and 
finally, on the container itself, 
whether this be a bottle, a keg, or 
a package of extract. 


Wisconsin Has New 
Advertising Laws 


Advertising has been made subject to 
a series of new restrictions under bills 
just passed by the Wisconsin legislature. 

One measure forbids advertising of 
food in package form, if the retail price 
is included in the advertising, unless the 
weight and volume of the package con- 
tents are printed in at least ten-point 
type. Chain stores, advertising “leaders’’ 
below standard sizes, are the targets of 
the statute. Violations are subject to 
fines of $10 to $100 or thirty days in 
jail, 

A second law stringently regulates 
ilvertising and sale of securities. Pub- 
lication of false or misleading security 
idvertising is forbidden, and where such 
ilvertising is knowingly put out, pen- 
alties of up to $5,000 fine or five years’ 
imprisonment can be assessed. Securities 
cannot be advertised before registration 
with the States Securities Commission, 
nor before a copy of the advertisements 
is left with the commission. 
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WE 


Will give you space 
IN 

THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
for 

your advertising campaign 


you can reach as many paid 
farm subscribers in NE- 
BRASKA at as low a mil- 
line cost through any other 
publication or publica- 
tions— 


AND - 


to make it good, we in- 
clude reader preference. 


AND - 


to make it conclusive we 


include selectivity. 

* 
ASK ALL FARM PAPERS 
CLAIMING COVERAGE IN 
NEBRASKA TO MEET THIS 
TEST! 








WE WELCOME 

INVESTIGATIONS 

ON THE GROUND 
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Tue NepraskA FARMER 


“*Nebraska’s Farm Paper Since 1859” 
SAM R. McKELVIE 
Publisher 
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I Want My Boy to Be a Writer 


of Advertisements 


For if He Succeeds in This, It Can Be said of Him: He was Born to 
Live and Help Live 


By Wm. E. McFee 


Chief Copy Writer, American Rolling Mill Company 


HEN I read Mr. Anony- 

mous’ provocative article* 
decrying advertisement writing as 
a career for his boy, I properly 
withheld my tongue. It was no 
time to grasp firm the rapier, for 
I was unsettled and uncertain in 
mind. 

Now that understandably defeat- 
ist attitude has become sublimated, 
as it were, and I know why 
could wish for my boy the honest 
and useful calling of advertise- 
ment writer. 

As a term, I prefer advertise- 
ment writer to copy writer, because 
to me, it is more explicit. 

The first reason comes bound- 
ing headlong to expression. If my 
boy, who is not yet a stripling, 
does not at maturity contribute his 
tithe to the comfort, enrichment, 
security and material welfare of 
his fellows, it would conceivably 
be better that he had not lived. I 
say that the advertisement writer 
who takes his labors seriously and 
thinks, not altruistically but sym- 
pathetically, of his readers’ needs 
and wants, is pushing his wheel- 
barrow in civilization’s trek as 
creditably as the physician, edu- 
cator, or anyone else. 

You ask: “What of the spiritual 
values; what will your ad-writing 
son do here?” To that I reply that 
if he succeeds in elevating the 
material life, the ethereal will take 
care of itself. I will risk a plati- 
tude in asserting that the task of 
all men for many years to come 
will be that of helping people to 
live more fully in a material sense, 
cultivating the tangible, earthy 
things. 

If my boy will, through his ef- 
forts at sales writing, help bring 
people a little closer to a material 


*“My Boy a Copy Writer? Never!” 
Painters’ Ink Montuty, Dec., 1931. 
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millennium, I shall feel vastly more 
repaid for my watching and wait- 
ing than if he had soared to the 
Parnassus heights of a Keats or a 
Shelley. I also shall feel much 
more repaid by this accomplishment 
than if he had gained the ephemeral 
fame and fortune of a financial 
colossus. 

Possibly you divine that I want 
my boy to know and understand 
and sympathize with people, not 
sentimentally or mawkishly, but 
practically, as their material wishes 
would have it. And I am supreme!) 
confident that if he becomes an 
able writer of advertisements, he« 
will adequately meet those specifi- 
cations written in hope’s perennial 
ink. 

Bound to Be Some 
Disillusionment 


I know that if my boy follows 
in his father’s career-steps he will 
suffer many disappointing and dis- 
illusioning hours. I know that at 
first he will be cynical, doubting, 
and even iconoclastic. He will 
tilt his lance at numerous wind 
mills and be thrust back brutally 
for his impudence. He will en- 
counter advertisers, clients—call 
them what you will—who will not 
feel the true urge of his calling as 
he does; who will repulse his finest 
inspired efforts; who will brush 
away in sweeping gestures the air- 
castles he has builded so eagerl) 
for his audiences. 

And even when he has reached 
his fullest maturity of sales ex- 
pression and begins to mold the 
stuff “that really pays,” he will be 
reminded time and again that the 
man who buys the carrier for his 
printed or verbal salesmanship 
doesn’t see the market, the people, 
through his ambitious eyes. 

Those are not all the inhibitions 
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and mind-aches to which my son 
would be subjected were he to 
choose of his own free will his 
father’s vocation. Nonetheless, they 
are some of the vicissitudes that, 
if I mistake not, would purge his 
being, strengthen his soul, broaden 
his outlook, and finally, mold him 
into a man against whose existence 
and purpose might some day be 
written: He was born to live and 
help live. What more could a 
father, an ad-writing father or any 
other kind of father, desire for 
his son? 

I sometimes reflect that among 
advertising writers, as among all 
other vocational workers, there are 
quitters. It is not that I censure 
them; for few are strong and the 
weak should not condemn the weak. 
\ quitter is a man who is deficient 
in—well, call it tenacity of pur- 
pose. Those of us who are minus 


+ 
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in that quality are plus in others; 
yet I do believe that strength 
of purpose against all rebuffs is 
the one trait that would carry my 
son farthest in an advertising ca- 
reer. To this I would add a heap- 
ing measure of sincerity; for, 
without sincerity my boy would be 
a discredit to his fine profession. 

And now, as my eyes weary un- 
der the early morning lamp, I re- 
flect that possibly my boy will 
never study and interpret the prod- 
ucts and services that people need 
and desire. Still, even though he 
does not, if he reads these words 
twenty or twenty-five years hence 
in the yellowed pages of his 
father’s scrapbook he will under- 
stand—understand, I hope, that his 
father’s “old-fashioned philosophy” 
attempted to go beyond the borders 
of a profession of which he was 
pardonably proud. 


oe 


Breaks Every Advertising Law 


BrooKE, SMITH & Frencu, INc. 
Advertising 
DETROIT 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

T. Harry Thompson’s article in 
the July 13 Printers’ INK was a 
masterpiece. It expressed brilliantly 
what I have thought and talked 
about copy for eighteen years. 

I hope that a couple of thousand 
advertisers will read his Philip- 
pikos. It may stop them from ask- 
ing for ideas like “Blank’s” 
“Bink’s” or “Bunk’s.” 

I have broken every collegiate law 
of advertising—and generally with 
good results. I have written three 
and four-page follow-up letters 
that have brought more business 


+ 
Will Advertise New Product 


The Granell Products Corporation, 
New York, recently organized, has ap- 
pointed Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., to 
lirect its advertising account. The com- 
pany makes Kolo, a powdered cleanser. 


Has Brewery Account 
The advertising account of the Peter 
Hand Brewing Company, Chicago, 
Meister Brau beer, has been placed with 
Lord & Thomas, of that city. 


than the varsity models. I have 
put coupons at the top-of-page, 
lower-left and lower-right with the 
same results, notwithstanding the 
Starch and Gallup admonitions. I 
have had illustrations looking in, 
out, up and down. Some missed, 
some clicked, but the average was 
as good as any. 

The best copy I ever wrote was 
an advertisement for a trade paper 
that I did for fun. It pulled six 
times more inquiries than the ones 
I spent long hours of study over 
and it violated all rules. 

We need more revolutionary 
souls in this business. Mr. Thomp- 
son should be called upon to write 
another article! 


E. H. Morrissey. 
—_ 


Joins Distillery 
W. W. Smith, who was with the 
former Chambers Agency, Louisville, has 
joined the American Medicinal Spirits 
Corporation at Louisville as an adver- 
tising executive. 


Appoints Daugherty 


The Sieloff Packing Company, St 
Louis, has appointed Jimm Daugherty 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 





Advertising Has Become Farmer’s 
New Hired Man 


(Continued from page 6) 


fruit of inferior quality from the 
channels of trade. The California 
Fruit Growers Exchange is con- 
tinuing its normal investment of 
approximately $2,000,000 a year in 
advertising. 

It is possible that Florida and 
other citrus producing States will 
adopt a similar program and that 
eventually all State plans may be 
federated under a national control 
program. 

Under such a national stabiliza- 
tion plan several interesting possi- 
bilities are apparent, such as a re- 
striction on new citrus plantings. 
Another possibility is a unified ad- 
vertising campaign to increase total 
citrus fruit consumption, partici- 
pated in by the citrus industries of 
all States, or a plan to co-ordinate 
the advertising and sales promotion 
efforts of shippers in all States 
toward the same end. 

About a year ago the California 
prune industry organized the United 
Prune Growers of California for 
the purpose of controlling the vol- 
ume of shipments, keeping off- 
grade prunes from the market and 
conducting a campaign of advertis- 
ing and dealer service to increase 
demand. 

One year ago growers were sell- 
ing 1931 crop prunes in the field 
at prices that ranged from % to 4 
cents a pound, Only after the first 
offering was made by the United 
in September at a 2-cent basis did 
prices strengthen. 

Last week, on an opening offer 
of 1933 crop prunes, the United 
named prices ranging from 3 to 3%4 
cents a pound. 

Within the last two years the 
pineapple industry of Hawaii, has 
by somewhat different legal meth- 
ods, but with identical objectives, 
worked out its own program for 
decreasing acreage and controlling 
the output of the several canners. 
Simultaneous with the inaugura- 
tion of this control program the 
pineapple industry began the ex- 


penditure of $2,000,000 a year in 
advertising to increase the con- 
sumption of canned Hawaiian pine- 
apple. 

The success of these industries, 
which have anticipated Govern- 
ment control, indicates what other 
industries which combine a control 
of supply with a drive to stimulate 
demand, may accomplish under the 
new Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The intent of the Administration 
is not to put a brake on advertising 
but to make it possible for business 
to use advertising without th« 
danger of being hamstrung by thx 
sort of price warfare which has 
raged in many markets during the 
last few years. Since quality prod- 
ucts, offering the maximum of ser- 
vice and satisfaction, lend them- 
selves best to advertising,  th« 
effect of the law will be to benefit 
makers of goods of this kind, 
rather than to hinder them. 

The Administration’s view of the 
part advertising will play in the 
recovery program was well sum- 
marized two weeks ago in a letter 
which General Hugh S. Johnson, 
administrator of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, addressed to the Pres- 
ident of the Advertising Federation 
of America.* 

Thus, the stupid price-cutting 
and frenzied competition that hav« 
undermined advertising will be 
eliminated. Future competition will 
tend tuward the development of 
legitimate markets through the 
spending of money to build up a 
trade of one’s own rather than our 
past suicidal system of giving 
away money to tear down all 
trades. 

“The new bill,” says one writer, 
“will give advertising an entirely 
new value and make it indispensable 
in developing new business and re- 
taining old.” 

The new competition will be. be- 


*This letter was quoted in full in the 
June 29 issue of Printers’ Ink, pages 
33 and 34. 
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tween industries. Competitors with- 
in an industry will unite to compete 
with other industries. Even with 
controlled production, demand re- 
mains of paramount importance. 
More than ever before the con- 
sumer is king. Whoever wins him 
wins the game. And whoever loses 
him is lost. 


Southern Papers Preparing 
~ ° 
Campaign 

Following the decision to conduct an 

ivertising campaign, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
through its advertising committee, is pre- 
paring twelve full-page newspaper ad- 
ertisements for members to run in their 
apers. In addition a direct-mail cam- 
aign to national accounts and agencies 
nd a campaign in business papers will 
be prepared. 

Herbert Porter, Atlanta Georgian- 
imerican, is chairman of the committee 
n charge of the campaign. He is assisted 
by the following: Alabama, Henry P. 
Johnston, Huntsville Times; Arkansas, 
<. A. Engel, Little Rock Democrat; 
Florida, Truman Green, Tampa Tribune; 
Georgia, Boykin Paschal, Savannah 
Vews and Press; Kentucky, W. Bruce 
Hager, Owensboro Messenger-Inquirer; 
Louisiana, J. F. Tims, Jr., New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Also: Mississippi, James H. Skewes, 
Meridian Star; North Carolina, D. Hiden 
Ramsey, Asheville Citizen and Times; 
Oklahoma, Edgar T. Bell, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman and Times; South Carolina, 
A. W. Huckle, Rock Hill Herald; Ten- 
nessee, Enoch Brown, Jr., Memphis 
Commercial-A ppeal ; Texas, Steve Kelton, 
Houston Chronicle; Virginia, Junius P. 
Fishburn, Roanoke Times and World- 
News, and West Virginia, Jim H. Shott, 
Bluefield Telegraph and Sunset News. 


Death of O. K. Benedict 


Omer K. Benedict, first president of 
the Oklahoma Press Association, died 
recently at Tulsa, aged fifty-nine. He 
was long active as a publisher and 
editor of Texas and Oklahoma news- 
papers. At the time of his death he was 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
& Trust Company, of Tulsa. 


Joins Rawlins & Hunt 


J. E. Parrish, Jr., for the last eight 
years with the Western staff, at Chicago, 
of the Condé Nast Publications, has 
joined the staff of Rawlins & Hunt, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, Chicago. 


Heads Milwaukee Bureau 


William C. Maas, president of the Cal- 
laway Fuel Company, Milwaukee, has 
been named chairman of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 
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Direct 
Mail~ 


In the past few years, we have 
made plans and copy for the 
direct-mail advertising of more 
than 1,000 concerns, in every 
conceivable line of business. 


Realizing the importance of 
direct-mail advertising, either 
by itself, or as a co-ordinating 
factor between space advertising 
and distribution, we have made 
it a specialty and admit a high 
degree of efficiency in its 
preparation and execution. 


It can be used with profit in 
99 out of every 100 businesses. 


Charles Austin Bates 


President Charles Austin Bates, Inc, 
18 East 48th Street, New York 














Valuable 


Files... 


of Sales and 
Advertising Data 


ya files are maintained by 
thousands of manufacturers and 
advertising agencies who have pur- 
chased to date 12,387 binders to 
keep in an orderly manner their 
copies of Printers’ Ink WEEKLY 
and Printers’ Ink MONTHLY as 
they come in. 


When you want to refer to a certain 
issue, it can be easily found; no 
confusion or a mass of loose copies 
to go through. Sales and advertis- 
ing information at your finger-tips. 


These attractive binders sell at cost. 
The Weekly, $1.25 postpaid, holds 
fifteen or more copies; the Monthly, 
$2.00, holds nine copies. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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The National In- 
oo dustrial Recovery 
moritigéS Act as we un- 


derstand it, is a measure for the 
general betterment of industry with 
the object of setting the country 
back once more firmly and strongly 
upon its economic feet. 

But some people, tragically 
enough, seem to look upon it as a 
means of personal aggrandizement, 
of gaining selfish advantages that 
they are not capable of getting 
under the free flow of trade, and 
of punishing their enemies. 

Recently in this same space we 
had occasion to refer to the gyra- 
tions of the National Retail Gro- 
cers Association in discussing a 
code to submit to the rough and 
ready General Johnson. Rather 








than give to the proposition the 
earnest and even devout attention 
that the emergency merited, the 
Association saw fit to waste much 
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choice vocabulary in lambasting the 


chains—which the more progres- 
sive of its members had already 
proved they could conquer in 
straightaway man-to-man economi 
fight. 

In simple justice we should have 
made our indictment of the grocers 
more or less a blanket affair. For 
it seems that practically no organi- 
zation or association is immune 
from the mischievous desire to use 
the Recovery Act as a means of 
getting even with somebody and of 
gaining advantages which could not 
come other than through superior 
merchandising. 

Thus we have the totally un 
necessary spectacle of powerful 
elements within industries fightin: 
to retain certain vicious practices 
which are against the interests of 
the industry as a whole. Many 
of these things should have been 
eliminated long ago and most of 
the more progressive elements have 
been fighting for such elimination, 
but now the minorities are waging 
nip-and-tuck battles to have them 
set up as part of a code which 
everybody must follow or get in 
bad with the Government. 

Maybe this great experiment will 
work out and maybe it won't. 
PRINTERS’ INK is not prepared to 
argue with those who say that in 
its make-up it includes social and 
even spiritual values as well as 
economic. But this is no time 
to quibble. We have got to go 
through with it. 

The country is committed to this 
thing and it should be given a fair 
run for its money. In any event 
it should not be held back by 
selfish interests who always have 
been stormy petrels in otherwise 
orderly industries and who now 
are trying to impose their fire- 
brand doctrines upon competitors 
who could defeat them hands down 
in ordinary times and under normal 
conditions. 

All of which makes business 
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grateful indeed that General John- 
son is as tough and hard-boiled 
as they make them—also keen and 
discerning. He knows what is 
what and has the full confidence 
of the President, who also is by no 
means meek and lowly. 

The gentlemen who are trying 
to delay the orderly march of this 
experiment had better wake up. 
Something pretty hard is going to 
hit them one of these days. If 
they were the only ones to suffer 
no tears would be dropped. But 
their industries as a whole would 
probably be penalized for their 
shortsightedness. This is why the 
industries should right now vigor- 
ously stamp upon any and all 
attempts to punish enemies and 
glorif¥ vicious practices. 





“Not that I want 
9 4 
Set "Em Up, 4, seem to com- 


' . : 
Mr. Brewer! plain,” said the 


patron, to whom a blessing, despite 
a minor imperfection or two, was 
still a blessing, “but this beer is 
too warm.” 

“You like your beer colder?” 
asked the young soda-dispenser. 
Then, brightly: “Shall I put some 
ice in it?” 

Whereupon, on the other side of 
the world, somewhere in Flemish 
Europe, there was an upheaval in 
an old and regal grave. Gambrinus 
had turned over. 

Yet despite such handicaps, in 
willing if somewhat dazzled Amer- 
ica this summer legalized beer 
has done right well. From C. D. 
Williams, secretary of the United 
States Brewers Association, we 
learn that in June beer-drinkers 
consumed 351,570 more barrels 
than they consumed in May and 
971,000 more than they enveloped 
in April. 

“Translated into 8-ounce glasses,” 
reports the somewhat ecstatic Mr. 
Williams, “since Legalization Day 
we” (and by “we” Mr. Williams 
no doubt means, not just his asso- 
ciation, but the American public 
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in general) “have consumed more 
than 3,021,600,000 glasses.” 

Of course, the figures include 
the consumption of those earnest 
researchers who, by hundreds of 
thousands, have taken three or four 
fast ones of this new stuff and 
then waited, scientifically but hope- 
fully, to see what would happen. 
Yet even with correction for ex- 
periment, the barrellage—and, yes, 
Mr. Williams, the glassage, too— 
remain impressive. 

Yet we cannot drop the subject 
without introducing, say, about 3.2 
of moral content. “There are in- 
dications,” Mr. Williams warns, 
“that a rush of newcomers into the 
brewing industry is under way.” 

To established concerns, the indi- 
cated expedient ought to be plain. 
The way to protect a branded 
product against the inroads of ac- 
tual and potential competition is to 
establish it and entrench it with 
advertising. 





An editor’s inter- 
We Face est in the adver- 


Competition tising his paper 
contains extends farther than the 
revenue it brings—welcome and nec- 
essary though this revenue may be. 

His life is brightened and his 
job of producing a readable pub- 
lication made easier when his ad- 
vertisers catch the spirit of the 
times and portray it forcefully in 
copy and layout. 

Take last week’s issue of this 
paper. Perhaps our pride in its 
advertisements is enhanced by L. E. 
McGivena’s beautifully done tribute 
to Printers’ INK on its forty- 
fifth birthday—a classical bit of 
writing which Xenophon himself 
could not have excelled if he could 
have written English, which he 
couldn’t and which Mr. McGivena 
can. 

(Incidentally, Mr. McGivena in 
taking his theme, “Enteuthen ex- 
elaunei,’ from the Greek was 
thinking along the same lines as 
Mr. Warren, of Ayer’s, who writ- 
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ing a Printers’ INK birthday ad- 
vertisement, expressed himself in 
the Latin: “Sic vos non vobis.” 
Erudite gentlemen these, and their 
organizations are fully justified in 
being proud of them.) 

But, anyway, those advertise- 
ments portray current economic 
developments and picture market- 
ing conditions here and there in a 
way that simply demands reading. 
In thought and general workman- 
ship they set a high standard 
which can be both an inspiration 
and a pattern for many. 

Really, we shall have to put our 
best foot forward. For wouldn't 
it be rather a strange thing to 
have more readability and interest 
in the advertising than in the edi- 
torial sections? Or would it? 

We have some real competition 
here. 


Despite all the 

Has a Real °*'onsly —. 

pressed views of 

Idea the experts to the 

contrary, it seems reasonable that 

there must be one or two best 
methods of copy testing. 

It is therefore refreshing to note 
that the Association of National 
Advertisers is strongly inclined to 
make a real inquiry into the sub- 
ject. Even though the projected 
expedition may cost considerable 
time and money. 

We understand that within this 
important and increasingly useful 
organization there is a strong feel- 
ing in favor of the proposition ad- 
vanced in last week’s Printers’ 
Ink by Ken R. Dyke, executive 
vice-president of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, that existing 
methods of copy testing should 
themselves be subjected to the most 
vigorous tests with the object of 
finding such points of superiority 
as each may have, if any. 

As chairman of the A.N.A. com- 
mittee on pre-testing and post- 
testing of copy, Mr. Dyke sets 
down nine major methods which 


Mr. Dyke 
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seem to have the most support. 

This is quite a good many ways 
of judging copy. If advertisers 
have to take their choice among 
nine, the operations are sure to be 
surrounded with more uncertainty 
than seems necessary. If it is 
impossible to narrow the process 
down to one best method (and we 
are not prepared to believe that it 
is) there should certainly be less 
than nine. 

Only the dilettantes and the ama- 
teurs profess to believe that adver 
tising is or can be made an exact 
science. But there is a vast amount 
of guesswork and floundering about 
that could be eliminated to the 
benefit of all concerned. 

The A.N.A. would do well in- 
deed to take Mr. Dyke and his 
findings seriously. 


A Word In all friendli- 
ness, PRINTERS 


to Labor at : 
INK suggests that 


leaders of labor, especially in those 
trades where trouble has started or 
is brewing, urge their men to wait 
until the manufacturers have had 
a fair chance under the Industrial 
Codes. 

With many of the old-time labor 
proposals now laws of the land, 
being adopted by progressive man- 
ufacturers as part of codes by 
which they voluntarily bind them- 
selves, it seems particularly short- 
sighted to allow strikes to take 
place, and permit strike talk to be 
made prevalent. 

Many manufacturers who have 
been in the red, now making plans 
for better marketing methods, for 
raising wages, for adding men, all 
to come out of their own pockets, 
are put to the added trouble of 
sitting on top of a labor volcano 
in their own plants when they 
should be receiving constructive 
help. 

This is the moment when the 
old-time spirit so often shown in a 
crisis by the late Samuel Gompers 
should be the guide. 
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Nhe wouldnt wear anything bul 


SILK. 


his si 
PR oo 
‘49000000 


apendthrift / 


This is the girl who made silk the Amer- 
ican fabric. She’s the young, eager, 
romantic American woman. She's intol- 
erant of staid dullness. She craves ro- 
mance—glamor—luxury. She wouldn't 
wear anything but silk; and she’s always 
on the lookout for the latest style in 
makeup, in fashions, in things to do and 
places to go. 


Now you can talk to her, and a million 
girls like her—the million readers of 
Fawcett Women’s Group. Their age- 
average is twenty-five—and their average 
of expenditures for personal, feminine 
things is $419 apiece, each year. 


Every page is built around these women’s 
primary interests fashions, 
screen folk, beauty and _ ro- 
mance. 96.13 per cent of Faw- 
cett Women’s Group circula- $419,000,000 
on is bought on the news- 
stands each month—sure proof A Few Places 
that they are wanted—and read Where it Goes! 
from cover to cover. $35,000,000 for Beauty 
Items—Five Times 
as Much as Aver- 





Reach Her with 12 Pages age. 
—For Only 2c for Silk 
ry — More 

Than Twice the 

Now it actually costs you but Average. 

two cents (2c) to reach this $58,000,000 for Trav- 

a - young meee with twelve el, Vacations. 

full pages. fe can tell you $30,000,000 for Sports 

the whole story quickly—with Clothes and are $1. 70 She Lowest 

obligation to you. Just ment. Page Rate Per 

irop us a line. A Pretty Geed Thousand to Reach a Mil- 

Customer, Neat She? lion Women Buyers! 











FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Minneapolis - Chicego : New York - Los Angeles Sen Francisco 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


B* way of novelty, the 
Schoolmaster submits 
for the attention of the 
Class an advertisement in 
which a product is pictured 
= ee being pictured at 
a 

The scene is the impos- 
ing facade of a pillared, 
Colonial mansion. Lawn, a 
fountain, a driveway, 
bright-hued shrubbery, in- 
viting arm-chairs behind 
the high, old pillars—all 
these we see, but the prod- 
uct for which they provide 
a setting isn’t there at all! 

The copy reads: 

“An unfinished picture. 
The time is nine o’clock in 
the morning. The picture 
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American home, planned in 
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Horter, and painted by him 
in his studio in Philadel- 
phia. 

“But at our request, Mr. 
Horter has left out of the picture 
one very important thing. 

“He has left out the motor car 
that would ordinarily be in the 
driveway at this o’clock in the fore- 
noon. 

“He has left it out because we 
want you to imagine what car 
ought to be there. Is it difficult to 
do? We think not—because, cer- 
tainly, the car that ought to be 
there is a Cadillac.” 


Although the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is going to have a 
tremendous effect on sales forces 
all over the country, few sales ex- 
ecutives have had the vision to take 
their salesmen into their confidence 
and to tell them what to look for- 
ward to. 

A. R. Kneibler, vice-president, 
Coopers, Inc., manufacturer of 
underwear, is not in this class, as is 
demonstrated by a three-page letter 
which was sent out by him on 
July 15 to all of his salesmen. 

It opens with a couple of para- 
graphs pointing out the revolution- 


ary aspects of the Act and then 
says, “So, let us concede success, 
and give some thought to the 
changes that you and I may expect 
in our business outlook.” 

The letter then continues to dis- 
cuss various ways in which the un- 
derwear industry will be affected 
by the Act. 

The Schoolmaster particularly 
likes a section headed, “Prices will 
up—but you'll like it.” 

This section says, “Prices will 
advance. much further. Shorter 
hours and higher wages alone will 
do this. But when wages go up, so 
does the purchasing power of the 
people. 

“So, NIRA, while bringing us 
more orders, is, at the same time, 
creating more payroll to buy the 
goods on these orders from the re- 
tailer. 

“Money in the consumer’s pocket 
is not apt to increase as rapidly as 
prices increase and, therefore, re- 
tailers must expect consumer re- 
sistance for a while. In old-fash- 
iored economics, this condition has 
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always existed. The reverse is true, 
too. On a declining market, wages 
do not drop as vertically as com- 
modity prices. 

“NIRA is attempting to correct 
this by urging immediate increases 
in industrial wages. 
therefore, will have to be patient 
in the knowledge that NIRA is 
working for them, too.” 

In this same frank and under- 
standable manner Mr. Kneibler 
takes his salesmen into his confi- 
dence and does his bit to see that 
they do not become rumor-mongers 
going about doing their part to 
disturb the trade. 

The Schoolmaster wishes that 
more sales executives would be as 
frank in explaining NIRA to their 
sales forces. Salesmen are going to 
carry a good share of the recovery 
burden and it is not only fair to 
them but, also, very, very good 
business to interpret for them cur- 
rent economic trends. 

> 2 = 


After nearly four years of the 
economy appeal in advertising, the 
American public must be pretty 
well anesthetized to the bargain 
appeal. Therefore, the Schoolmas- 
ter feels that it is the psychologi- 
cal time for The T. French 
Company to come forward with 
an advertisement in women’s mag- 
azines which carries this heading: 
“Margery Learns How Not to 
Save 5 Cents.” 

The advertisement, in the fa- 
miliar cartoon style, tells about 
the thrifty housewife who buys 
some cheap mustard only to have 
her husband complain about its 
taste. Of course, the happy ending 
occurs when she spends a nickel 
more and buys some French's 
Certified Mustard. 

If we are about to experience a 
cycle of upturning prices—and the 
signs indicate pretty clearly that 
we are—it is probable that many 
advertisers will look around for 
some transition of advertising 
which will carry them from the 


Retailers,’ 
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To R 


resent an 
gency in New York 


Two trained admen—one with excellent 
record of Food and Proprietary products’ 
experience, the other with general adver- 
tising, specializing in Radio—desire to 
represent an out-of-the-East recognized 
advertising agency. Now controlling 
about $200,000 for the first year. 


This agency must be (a) rated highly; 
fb) be in need of a New York office; 

be a) be staffed for art and pro- 
duction; (d) be able to finance through 
their main office the New York and East- 
ern business. 


The New York office will consist of the 
two men, their secretary and small office 
equipment. Inquire with full particulars, 
accounts and terms. “E,” Box 81, I. 











RADIO DIRECTOR 


available 


Wide experience—Nation- 
ally known—Can speak 
with authority on every 
phase of Radio Advertising 
—Excellent references— 
College graduate and 
married—For details write 


““D,”’ Box 80, Printers’ Ink 


NEW YORK 





























OPPORTUNITY 


SALESMEN WANTED to 


represent this large national 
printing, commercial calendar 
and office supply house. We man- 
ufacture by all processes every- 
thing contving ink to paper— 
all general printing. Men needed 
are those with cars—experience 
preferable but not essential— 
those willing to make a small 
goodwill deposit on ~<a 4 
which is returnable. Only the 
better type, capable men_ will 
> og this ad, vor they will ask 


purchasing agent about us. 
collecting is done by our repre- 
sentatives. References desi 
with application. 


FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








tORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 





GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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NEW SALES 
ORGANIZATION 
PLAN 


RRITORY rearrangement and 
‘Lae improved products open 
exceptional opportunities for 
lithography or bank supply 
salesmen to represent The Todd 
Company of Rochester, New 
York. Consolidation of sales 
divisions provides for opening of 
a 2d and concentrated territories 

eat potential income pos- 
a ities, in every part of the 
country. Thorough training will 
be given. Effective advertising 
support provided. Ability-build- 
ing experience and promotion 
opportunity assured. Energetic 
men of pleasing personality and 
good record will be selected. 


Write 


THE TODD COMPANY 


Sales Promotion Department A 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











—WANTED— 


Three years ago I purchased a class week- 
ly which while showing a handsome profit 
for almost 50 years had through extrava- 
management become 
roposition. 
In 1931 it lost $62,000.00, in 1932 it 
lost about $30,000.00, and for the first 
six months of 1933, the worst year in the 
publishing business, it lost less than 
$300. per month or at the rate of 
$3,600.00 for the year. In 1926 it did a 
gross business of almost half a million 
} gs . present management ~ will 
rofit of from $60,000.00 to 
$75. 000. oo on a gross business of $200. - 
000.00, or less than half of 1926 business. 
I need a partner who is under 45 years, 
willing to work for fat oni instead of a 
fat salary - who is & position to 
invest $10,000.00 ~pay 


Address D.B. H., Box 155, Printers’ ink. 
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bargain appeal into the quality ap- 
peal. In doing so, they may well 
look at the advertisement just 
quoted as an excellent transitional 
idea which will appeal to the thrifty 
housewife during a period when 
she is bound to object to what she 
feels are exorbitant prices. 
Members of the Class will watcl 
with interest other developments 
along the same line. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has taken oc- 
casion more than once to comment 
on various features of “The Car- 
nation News,” the exceedingly in- 
teresting house magazine that the 
manufacturers of Carnation Milk 
send to retail grocers and their 
clerks. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of this magazine is found in 
the frequent articles dealing with 
products far removed from the 
canned milk field. For instance, in 
the most recent issue is a story on 
salt written by C. L. Ostrom, ad- 
vertising manager, the Morton Salt 
Company. This gives some of the 
history of salt and then shows how 
it is harvested and processed. It is 
illustrated with a number of inter- 
esting pictures and is so written 
that it will undoubtedly be of un- 
usual interest to anyone selling 
groceries. 

Far too little of this unselfish 
type of material appears in house 
magazines. If, however, the editor 
of the magazine has in mind inter- 
esting his audience there is no way 
he can do a better job than by 
occasionally publishing articles 
dealing with the interesting sides 
of products sold through the same 
— that sell his own merchan- 
dise. 


Death of C. C. Petterson 
Carl C. Petterson, aged 51, head of 
the Petterson Letter Service, Milwaukee 
died recently at that city. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
order five lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Long Island Newspaper, comp'ete with 

printing plant and business for sale, 

terms. For further information 

| . Flamman, 160 Broadway, New 
rk C ity, phone REctor 2-4274. 


Advertising | Sales Executive desires to 
contact partners who would consider fi- 
ncing promotion of two very meritori- 
ous advertising ideas recently developed 
and applicable to Drug Stores. Extraordi- 
nary profit assured. Address Box 306, P.I. 


FOR SALE 

"$20.00 
Buys twelve complete years’ PRinTERS’ 
Ink Weexkty. Years 1917 and 1923 %o 
1933 in best condition. Address P. O. 
Box 1786, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR RENT 
Ideal Studio, 192 square feet, suitable for 
one or two artists. Good light, two win- 
dows, in offices of display manufacturer 
with considerable art work to give out. 
Phone: PLaza 3-3114. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Production-Purchasing Manager: Print- 
ing. Typography. Experienced, practical 
executive, able to plan and supervise 
work for economical production. Box 
994, Printers’ Ink. 








Artist-Specialist- - Architectural subjects, 
interiors, color or black and white, ads, 
booklets, posters for paint, building ma- 
terials, furniture, etc. Salary or free 
lance. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: SALESMAN FOR ~NEW 
YORK DIRECT MAIL CONCERN. 
MUST HAVE EXPERIENCE. COM- 
MISSION—20% & 15%. BOX 993, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

SMALL N. Y. ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 

Seeks an associate who can produce busi- 
ness. Reply, Box 999, Printers’ Ink. 





Chicago Advertising Agency—now re- 
rganizing, offers an interesting oppor- 
tunity for an experienced advertising 
agency account executive, who enjoys 
desirable relations with industrial adver- 
tisers. Respond fully. Box 304, P. I. 


Advertising Man with space eclling ex- 
perience to take charge of eight page 
Rotogravure Pictorial News Weekly, to 
be published in your city. Must be in a 
position to finance self for three weeks. 
Experienced man will make $150.00 per 
week. Box 995, Printers’ Ink. 
Aivertising Salesman on ‘established New 
York trade paper who has successful 
lling record and is willing to work 
hard. This job has paid a good salary 
and has good prospects but the new 
manager-salesman must start at a small 
income, Write fully. Box 301, P. I. 


SALESMAN for New York Agency spe- 
cializing in direct-mail advertising. Only 
experienced advertising salesman will be 

onsidered. Liberal commission to start. 
Drawing as soon as you prove ability. 
Exceptional opportunity. Write all essen- 
tial information in first letter. Our staff 
knows of this ad. Box 997, 





Artist with broad agency experience and 
unusual creative ability; distinctive pen- 
technique for cartoon and character illus- 
tration; expert layout and typography. Age 
31; married, N. Y.C. only. Box 998, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Young lady with 12 years’ experience mem- 
bership, statistical and promotional work in 
the trade association field. Wide acquaint- 
ance among trade association executives. 
Address Box 303, Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced Advertising Representative 
—Thorough background copy, merchandis- 
ing, research, space sales. 11 years’ expe- 
rience leading newspapers, agency, nation- 
al magazine. Investigate record, refer- 
ences. Box 305, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEA MAN 


Reliable young ace 
Ready-made prospectus, or custom built 
to your accounts. Box 302, Printers’ Ink. 


ART and PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE 
with successful record of over fifteen 
vears’ exverience with leading agencies, 
direct-mail organization, mail order houses, 
etc., is now open for a new connection. 
An accomplished layout man of high 
creative ability and sound knowledge of 
printing, engraving, and all phases of 
mechanical production, plus sales and 
merchandising experience. Clean cut, well 
educated Christian of splendid address 
who can bring to a friendly group of 
people, a wealth of experience and accu- 
mulated knowledge of art and production 
methods. Age 45; married; location and 
salary less important than opportunity. 
Address F. D. C., 1403 Ohio Bank 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, 
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THAT 
NEBULOUS 
IDE A- 


vs keeps recurring to you— 


It is practical and will increase sales— 


but so far it has not been captured, 


whipped into shape, and put to work. 


Why not take a look at it in black and white? You 
will be surprised at the facility with which we grasp 
your idea, and change it from simply a mental picture 
into a definite business-building force. Make us prove 
it, by mailing the form below. 


MEdallion 3-3500 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST, NEW YORK 


Address 
Individual 


MAIL TO CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS @ 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Gogh 


Chicago loop department 
stores during the first six 
months of this year increased 
their linage in the Chicago 


Tribune, while the news- 


paper second to the Tribune 


in department store linage 
lost in volume from 6 out of 
the 8 stores. 


Chicago Tribune 


Tee WORLD'S GREATEST wiwsraree 
Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 


Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 





